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PREFACE 


This paper on the problems of missionary institutions was 
prepared as an aid to the members of the Executive Board of 
the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. in their discussion of 
that topic on March 5, 1953. The Executive Board has appointed 
a committee to make further study and to prepare a set of 
criteria for judging the effectiveness of missionary institu- 
tions. One day of the May meeting of the Executive Board will 
be given over to the report of the committee and to discus- 
sion and action. This procedure represents a step in the Di- 
vision’s effort to implement the findings of the Willingen 
Conference. It is hoped that the foreign mission boards indi- 
vidually will now also give earnest attention to this problem 
and that they will seek to stimulate thinking about it among 
their missionaries and national colleagues. The pamphlet is 
being printed with the expectation that it will prove helpful 
in providing the necessary background information and in pro- 
voking discussion. 


This pamphlet does not answer the Willingen question about 
institutions, but it seeks to stimulate the study which will 
lead to the answer. The missionary enterprise has called 
forth insights far ahead of its current practice. Every new 
effort at the formation of policy should be illumined by a re- 
view of these past insights. Therefore, a selective review of 
pertinent literature in English has been presented. The time 
available was too brief to permit exploration of sources in 
other languages. Especial attention has been given to the 
findings of the ecumenical missionary conferences, which have 
long been regarded as reliable guideposts to more effective 
missionary endeavor. A bibliography will guide further read- 
ing. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that generalizations 
about institutions generically and institutions everywhere 
around the world are difficult and dangerous. Nevertheless, 
they have so much in common as means of effecting Christian 
ministry that it is profitable to make the attempt. However, 
when principles and criteria of a general sort have been es- 
tablished, they must be reviewed with respect to their appli- 
cation to particular categories, such as education and 
health, and to particular places, Moreover, the Church and its 
missionary boards and societies in passing judgment upon in- 
stitutions must guard themselves against that same institu- 
tionalism and ineffectiveness in ministry which they are seek- 
ing to eradicate in institutional work. 


The data on institutional work included in the Interpreta- 


tive Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the Christian 
Church, 1938, is now long since out of date. Information 
gathered for, but not included in, The World Christian Hand- 
book is not generally available. Much research and survey 
work needs to be done so that there may be available accurate 
information about the present extent of institutional work, 
the personne] and funds involved, relations to governmental 
and private institutions and services, and al] the other fac- 
tors which must be considered. 


For their courteous permission to include excerpts in this 
pamphlet, thanks are extended to the following: The East and 
West ‘Review and The International Review of Missions, for 
various articles; Harper and Prother -A History of the Expan- 
sion of Christianity, Vol. VI, and Missions Tomorrow by K.S. 
Latourette; The International Missionary Council - the Edin- 
burgh, Jerusalem, and Madras Series, The World Mission of the 
Church, New Buildings on Old Foundations by J. Merle Davis, 
Renewal and Advance edited by Charles W. Ranson, and The Mis- 
stonary Obligation of the Church; Oxford University Press - 
The Christian College in India; and World Dominion Press - 
The Spontaneous Expansion of the Church by Roland Allen. 


This study was undertaken as a project of the Committee on 
Research in Foreign Missions at the request of one of its two 
parent bodies. The Committee serves simultaneously as the 
foreign missions study and research unit of the Central De- 
part of Research and Survey and the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. 


RouPinb: 


March 5, 1953. 


I. 
THE PROBLEM OF INSTITUTIONS 


Evangelism was the single aim of the early Protestant mission- 
aries. They set forth to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
to confront men and women with Him as their Lord and Saviour. 
They were not content for one moment, however, to proclaim that 
gospel by word of mouth and life example only; but they gave the 
people the Bible in their own language, they instructed them 
both in the Scriptures and in modern knowledge, they taught them 
reading and writing, and they healed their diseases. The Bible in 
the vernacular, the school book, and the medicine bag were the 
tools and constant companions of almost every missionary. Ignor- 
ance, illiteracy, and physical suffering were regarded as be- 
longing to the realm of Satan and as bulwarks of evil, which must 
be assaulted. There was little or no attempt to give a theologi- 
cal explanation for such activity, for it clearly appeared to be 
Christian duty. Ambassadors of Christ, looking at needy humanity 
through the eyes of Christ, reached out hands of compassion, 
knowing that inasmuch as they did it unto these least ones they 
were doing it unto Him their Lord. The printing press, the school, 
and the hospital were soon everywhere identifying marks of 
Protestant mission stations. 


The achievement of Christian missions in these: good works of 
compassion and evangelization was tremendous. Professor Kenneth 
S. Latourette, in summarizing the ‘‘Great Century,’’ writes:’ 


Never before had any other set of agencies pioneered in education for 
as many different peoples as did the Christian missions of the nine- 
teenth century.... Christianity stimulated on the one hand the 
spread among the masses of the rudiments of education and on the other 
the most advanced training and research, with the pushing forward of 
the borders of human knowledge into the hitherto unknown... . From 
Christianity issued impulses which contributed to the fight against 
some of the chronic ills which have afflicted mankind. In country 
after country and among people after people Christian missionaries 
were pioneers in modern Ges dene al medicine and surgery... . Mis- 
sionaries later introduced (the nursing profession) into region 
after region. Both in Occidental and non-Occidental lands, care for 
the Sete the insane, and the lepers owed much to devoted Christians. 
Hundreds of hospitals, large and small, in all the continents and in 
many of the islands of the sea were indebted to the churches for 

their inception. 


As decades passed, it was seen that the missionary institu- 
tions, in addition to being instruments of Christian conpassion, 
filled other roles. Schools trained workers, both professional 
and lay, for the Church. Institutions of all sorts helped to 
leaven the national society with Christian idealism; they con- 
tributed to the reshaping of the national mind; and they created 
a friendliness towards Christianity among the people. Moreover, 


s) 


they were increasingly effective instruments for winning con- 
verts. The proclamation of Christ through loving service in His 
name called forth a response of faith on the part of some, at 
least, of the objects of that service. 


Institutions became as integral to Protestant missions in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries as the Benedictine monastery 
had been to the missionary conquest of Europe. The functions 
which these schools, hospitals, and philanthropic agencies sought 
to carry out were never questioned by the missionary societies 
which had created them. At the time of the Edinburgh Conference, 
however, they were being judged on the basis of their effective- 
ness as missionary methods. There is an analysis of methods pre- 
sented in the first of the report volumes, entitled ‘Carrying 
the Gospel, ’’ which divides methods into three categories.’ First, 
there are those which are indispensable, namely, the preaching or 
teaching of the revealed gospel, the establishment and edi fica- 
tion of the native church (admittedly involving education), and 
the translation and circulation of the Bible in the vernacular. 
Second, ‘‘ there are other methods, which although of high and un- 
doubted value, vary in their adaptation and usefulness in the 
various fields. They are the specialities of the mission propa- 
ganda. In some fields ... they may ... be ranked almost in the 
same class as those named as indispensable.’’ These are education, 
medical work, literature, women’s work, and industrial training. 
Third, there are other methods which recent changes and develop- 
ments in mission fields call for as especially timely and effi- 
cient, such as youth and student work and efforts to eradicate 
social evils. The Conference asserted: 


The adoption of particular methods should be determined by the con- 
sideration of their practical utility. There must necessarily 

taken into account the efficacy of any proposed agency to promote the 
supreme purpose of missions,which is to give effectiveness to the 
Gospel message and make it, by the aid of the Spirit, an instrument 
for enlightening the mind, and, at the same time, a moral incentive 
and guide to life. 


Edinburgh’s final word on the subject was: ‘‘ Instruments and 
agencies are the servants of opportunity, and should ever be re- 
sponsive to the call for strategic movement and to conform to the 
demands of an enterprise which is instinct with living forces.’’ 
The Jerusalem Conference was concerned with making institutions 
fully effective;* and Madras, recognizing ‘‘the far-reaching in- 
fluence and usefulness of Christian institutions as part of the 
witness of the Church, ’”’ called for their close integration into 
the Christian program as a whole and warned against “‘ the ten- 
dencies to absorb an undue proportion of available resources and 
to become sel f-centered.’’* The Whitby Conference’ reiterated 
the need for a close connection between the institution and the 
life of the Church, stressed keeping it avowedly and vigorously 
Christian, and called for the maintenance of the highest educa- 
tional and scientific standards. Thus, it is clear that, while 
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the great missionary conferences were concerned with making in- 
stitutions effective agencies of the Church’s witness, they 
never challenged the propriety of the functional emphases which 
gave rise to the institutions. These functional approaches were 
challenged from another quarter, however, a century or more after 
they first developed; the adherents of some of the faith missions, 
with a narrow concept of what constitutes evangelism, rejected 
them. Today there are some missions which deny the title mis- 
stonary to educators and physicians. The prevailing view, how- 
ever, is: Functional work is in itself witness. 


It must be noted that the emphasis made by the early mission- 
aries was on the effective implementation of functions, and not 
on schools, hospitals, and philanthropic agencies asinstitutions. - 
The discharge of the functions of healing, teaching, Christian 
nurture, the care of orphans, and the like, tends to require 
specially trained personnel and special equipment. The staff ~— 
characterized by continuity as wel] as professional competence — 
buildings, and equipment naturally gather together at the place 
where the particular function is implemented. The function is 
housed in an institution, which tends to become an entity and an 
end in itself. The desire to maintain high professional standards 
and to reproduce western institutional patterns made institu- 
tional work expensive, and involved a heavy investment in men 
and money. Placing the institutions under independent or semi-in- 
dependent boards of trustees, again after the western pattern, 
sometimes led to separation from the Church. There is always a 
degree of tension between devotion to the performance of the 
function and devotion to the institution, and there is a cor- 
responding tension between the wel fare of the institution and 
that of the mission as a whole. Happily, it can be pointed out 
that the missionary enterprise never completely institutional - 
ized the performance of the functions it felt impelled to dis- 
charge. There is still much non-institutionalized education, and 
many.non-medical missionaries are stil] dressing wounds and dis- 
pensing medicine. It is a glorious fact that the Christian Medi- 
cal Council for Overseas Work provides courses in medicine for 
non-medical missionaries. 


Willingen Raises Questions 


The fate of the former Christian institutions in China was in 
the memory of the delegates at the Willingen Conference in July 
1952. Only two or three years earlier, as prospects for continu- 
ing missionary service in China were growing darker, many had 
believed that schools, hospitals, rural service centers, and 
similar institutions would continue to be instruments of Chris- 
tian service after serious pressure had been exerted on the 
churches. It was thought that foreign missionaries could con- 
tinue to minister in them longer than in other types of mission- 
ary activity. The early expropriation and secularization of 


these institutions brought surprise and consternation. It was to 
be expected that this experience in China would result in a scru- 
tiny of institutions in al] areas of the mission as policy and 
strategy came under review. 


The delegates at the Willingen Conference saw, as they review- 
ed the situation of the Church around the world, that today, as 
the result of the planting of the younger churches, the mis- 
sionary enterprise is in great measure a colossal system of in- 
terchurch aid, with relatively little pioneer evangelistic ad- 
vance on either geographic, cultural, or economic frontiers. 
The delegates saw also that at present the missionary enterprise 
is relatively immobile. The Conference called for a new evan- 
gelistic advance employing a mobile strategy. One factor making 
for immobility appeared to be the missionary institutions. 
Costly in man power and money, they absorb a very large part of the 
resources of the mission and in many areas there is little pros- 
pect that the indigenous Church can in the foreseeable future 
find the resources for their support. 


The Conference affirmed that institutions ‘‘have made and are 
making tremendous contributions in the meeting of human need, in 
creating a friendliness to Christianity among non-Christians, 
and in providing the Church with some of its most creative 
leadership.’’ It admitted that ‘‘in some fields new or enlarged 


institutions are needed.’’ Nevertheless, the Conference de- 
clared:’ 


The present situation calls, however, for re-examination of the 
number and character of institutions in relation to the Church’s 
total task and resources. Colleges, schools, and hospitals were 
founded, mostly from the West, and in accordance with western pat-’ 
terns. In the changed circumstances of our times there is urgent need 
to ask whether resources claimed by some of these institutions should 
not be released for use in new enterprises, closer to the local 
church, and more central to its missionary task. 


This is the question to which the present document is addressed. 


Il 
JERUSALEM TO WILLINGEN 


A Review of the Literature 


A. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Educational institutions have attracted far more attention than 
medical or other agencies.” 


The papers read before the section on Religious Education at 
the Jerusalem Conference in 1928 were concerned primarily with 
the application of modern educational insights and methods to 
teaching in the mission field. One of the addresses put the issue 
in these words:* ‘‘Our primary problem is not the familiar ques- 
tion of policy: shall Christian missions conduct schools and 
colleges? but the further, more searching question: How may the 
Christian religion be most effectively taught in whatever 
schools or colleges are maintained?’’ Nevertheless, the papers 
asserted that a withdrawal from education and restriction of 
missionary effort mainly to preaching would be a fatal retreat 
and exclude Christian influences from sha aping the minds of the 
youth outside of the Christian community.” ‘‘To weaken or falter 
in the task of Christian education, therefore, would be to allow 
the largest strategic opportumity to slip from our grasp.’”* 


The Council’s Statement on Religious Education® stressed 
Jesus’ role and methods as Teacher and affirmed “that in Him the 
contrast between teaching and preaching, education and evan- 
gelism, simply does not exist.’’ Religion is declared to be an 
essential factor in education, and likewise education has an es- 
sential place in religious work. ‘‘Religious education cannot be 
confined to any one subject in the curriculum, method of pre- 
sentation, period of life, or type of environment. All that 
fosters the development of personality and fits it for the ser- 
vice of mankind — mathematics and science, literature, art, and 
handicraft — has its appropriate place; and the Christian ia 
exists to teach them as part of its religious task.’’ The entire 
fellowship of Christians, using every agency at its command, 
must be faithful to the charge, ‘‘Go ye and make learners of al] 
nations.’’ It is the function of governments. to provide suitable 
educational facilities for all citizens, but it will not be com- 
plete unless place is made for the moral and spiritual values of 
religious education. There should be permitted wide differences 
in religious beliefs, and religious liberty should be safe- 
guarded. A state monopoly of education is undesirable and private 
schools should be permitted in the interests of religious liberty 
and of experimentation. ‘‘In those cases where religious instruc- 
tion in the narrower sense has been altogether excluded, mis- 


sionary bodies may have to consider seriously whether a sphere 
still remains for them in which they can profitably continue 
their efforts. ”’ 


The area reports reflected a broad concept of education, but, 
while there was a universal definition of the-task, it was em- 
phasized that each field must work out indigenous curricula and 
materials. Among practical issues raised was missionary duty: 
‘In the whole range of religious education, emphasis should be 
laid upon the obligation resting upon al] Christians to pass on 
to others the good news of salvation through Christ. ”’ 


Soon after the Jerusalem Conference the wor] dwide financial 
depression set in, and missions experienced a tremendous reduc- 
tion in staff and curtailment of program. The costliness of 
western-type educational institutions in a non-western setting 
became apparent. A radically different new approach might have 
been expected to emerge, but it did not. 


The Corley Commission 


Partly as the result of the participation of the Chinese dele- 
gation in the discussion at Jerusalem, a joint study of religious 
education in China was sponsored by the National Christian 
Council and the World’s Sunday School Association. Religious 
Education in the Chinese Church, The Report of .a Deputation was 
published in 1931.° China was in the midst of reconstruction. 
Surveying the new national efforts in education, the deputation 
stated: ‘‘Only about religion does China hesitate. Our oppor- 
tunity as well as our duty 1s to offer a reconstruction through 
education for life that 1s both moral and spiritual in terms that 
the Chinese people can understand and with a spirit and devotion 
that they cannot mistake.’’ The Jerusalem emphasis on evangelism 
through Christian religious education was reiterated. Education 
for character, an old Chinese ideal, raised to new heights in 
Christ, is the objective. ‘“‘In brief, the objective of Christian 
character training includes the redemption of our whole con- 
scious and subconscious personality with all its instincts, 
habits and attitudes, as well as the enjoyment of fellowship with 
a living God who is our Heavenly Father.’’ Two new points were — 
added to the Jerusalem emphases, the use of art as a medium of 
religious education and adult religious education aimed at the 
intelligentsia in the grip of secularism. 


The deputation reported with care on all aspects of religious 
education: work with children, youth, and adults, giving recom- 
mendations on each. It dealt with schools and colleges and with 
leadership training. At the distance of twenty years the most 
important-discovery of the deputation appears to be the sad lack 
of Christian education in the home and its stress on the im- 
portance of Christian nurture in the home. Here was the possi- 
bility for a new educational development along non-institutional 
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lines, and the Church in China did heed this admonition. Excel- 
lent work in home and family life later developed. Warning was 
given that school and Church were developing as parallel en- 
tities, not as complementary parts of one whole. The function of 
the Christian university was said to be ‘‘ to produce men and 
women of sound learning and a vigorous mind, wholly devoted to 
the Kingdom of God and to the public service. ’’ 


Perhaps the most important contribution of the deputation’s 
report to a long-range study of institutions 1s its statement on 
‘‘Institutionalism.’’’ 


“‘Institutionalism’’ is the outcome of partial and incomplete think- 
ing, and is a term applied to that habit of mind which sees some in- 
strument the Church has created as an end in itself, rather than as a 
means. In some places in China this attitude reaches a point where it 
seems almost to be defeating the original purpose for which the in- 
strument was created. The Church in the course of its work has de- 
veloped numerous ways and means by which to accomplish its purpose. 
It is not uncommon to see those in charge become so engrossed in 
these ways and means as to lose all true Peperee aare of the work, and 
so get out of touch with the purpose of the whole. A well known 
leader who has spent many years in China says, ‘‘It is very easy to 
create a new organization here, but very hard to kill it, or even to 
change it, when that ought to be done.’’ An institution or an organi- 
zation becomes entrenched and, increasingly impressed with its own 
importance, fails to ‘‘play the game’”’ in the general situation. This 
sometimes may be due to fear or timidity on the part of leaders. 
Whatever the causes may be, the work of religious education often 
suffers as a result of such conditions. Concentration of leadership 
and correlation of plans cannot be accomplished when there is inde- 
pendence and separation, and where this exists it 1s even likely that 
a rivalry will spring up which is altogether inimical to the main 
business of the Church. 


The remedy for such.a state of mind is simple. One needs only to re- 
mind oneself of what the work of the Church is all about to come 
clearly to recognize that it is life with which the Church is con- 
cerned, and that only as an institution is coordinated with other in- 
strumentalities, and is contributing toward the redemption and en- 
richment of life, is there any reason for its continued existence. 
The situation today calls for a careful study of policies and methods 
looking to a better coordination and possible amalgamation of church 
agencies. : 


The Lindsay Commission 


A second significant educational appraisal which was initiated 
as a result of the influence of the Jerusalem Conference was that 
made by the Commission on Christian Higher Education in India, 
popularly known as the Lindsay Commission from the name of its 
chairman, Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Its report, entitled The Chiis tan College in India, was pub- 
lished in 1931.° The commission was appointed by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council on the suggestion made by a conference 
of Indian educators at Agra in 1929. It was composed of British, 
Indian, and American experts. The commission wisely was careful 
to bring the administrators and faculties of the universities 
and colleges into the investigation and to couple internal ap- 
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praisal with objective observation. After a review of earlier _ 
concepts of the purpose of the colleges and an excellent analysis 
of the Situation in India, the report deals with the system of 
higher education in India and the relationship of Christian col- 
leges to it. Despite the earlier achievements of the colleges, 
they had now lost in prestige and were lagging behind the govern- 
ment universities. Lack of research facilities and Indian preju- 
dice against western institutions were largely the cause of this 
loss of prestige. Moreover, the university system imposed by the 
government dominated the colleges, dampened the initiative in 
Christian studies and witness, and resulted in the employment of 
a staff too largely non-Christian. Al though Christian colleges 
exerted Christian influence in many ways, few conversions were 
made in them. One reason for this is the failure to stress the 
Christian fellowship or community. The college, as in China, was 
seen to be too isolated from the life of the Church, and while it 
contributed to the life-of the Church in many ways, it did it im- 
perfectly. Three alternatives were reviewed: persistence in the 
present course, withdrawal from higher education in favor of 
other methods, or the establishment of a complete system of 
Christian higher education independent of, and parallel to, the 
government university system. None of these appeared practicable 
to the commission, and it proposed its own plan for the Christian 
colleges of India. 


The commission would resolve the ambiguity of purpose from 
which the colleges suffered by restating their function so that 
they might recover the unity and wholeness of purpose which they 
once possessed, and ‘‘which will unite their secular curriculum 
to their religious instruction and will put the colleges. into 
their proper place in the whole Christian enterprise.’’ If it is 
to be a praeparatio evangelica, Christian education must equip 
the mind of India not only against traditional influences but 
against those anti-Christian tendencies coming from the West, 
which were threatening to capture the mind of India. Therefore, a 
central place must be given to history in such a way as to counter- 
act the one-sided influences of scientism. 


A new function devolves upon the college: It must supply the 
community and especially the Christian Church with the knowledge 
needed to solve their problems. Initiative is to be recovered by 
bringing the Christian colleges into the service of the com- 
munity by specializing in research and in extension programs. 
The argument is summarized thus:” 


Tu will be clear from the foregoing discussion that the proposal to 
add to the Christian colleges the two new functions of extension and 
research is the central part of our plan for the colleges. For we hope 
by this proposal] to solve the various difficulties which have been 
confronting us. It should be possible in this way to bring the col- 
leges into closer contact with the rest of the Christian enterprise, 
to enable them to render that service of knowledge which is so badly 
needed in India at the present time, to give our teachers in the col- 
leges a sphere where their powers of discovery and initiative will 
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find free play, to restore to the Christian colleges their pioneer 
place in Indian education, to put the calleges in a position where they 
aall be enabled to think out anew the proper content of an education 
which is to be a true praeparatio evange ehice and by the reflex action 
ok these new functions on the existing educational work of the col- 
s to raise the educational and scholarly standards of their work 

hates inform them with a great purpose — that of service to the com- 
munity — which may prevail against the present dominating purpose of 
success in examination. The assumption of these two new functions, in 
short, is in our judgment the indispensable condition to a fruitful 
continuance of the alliance between the Christian colleges and the 
University system. 


The college must become in itself a Christian community, and 
this community must live intimately within the ] arger Christian 
community in India. If this is to be done, the government of the 
colleges mst be transferred to boards functioning in India in 
which Indians and western Christians cooperate equally, anda 
larger supply of able, well-trained Christian teachers is re- 
quired. Detailed and specific recommendations are made for al] 
the provinces. Finally, the commission spoke sharply to the west- 
ern churches, ealling them to cooperation and pooling of resources 
in implementing the plan. 


Re-Thinking Missions 
The Laymen’s Inquiry published its report, Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions, in 1932.*° The violent repudiation of that report by most 
missionary agencies, because of its theological basis and the way 
in which the survey had been made, led to the ignoring of many 


valuable elements in the reports and in the accompanying ‘‘Fact- 
Finders’ Volumes. ’’** 


The Laymen’s Inquiry was both laudatory and critical of mis- 
Slonary education. The report volume opens the discussion of edu- 
cational work with these sentences:'’? 


Education has three tasks. It mst inform. It must prepare for the 
business of living. It must find the springs of personality and re- 
lease them. Secular education in the West has been inclined to count 
its work done with the first two of these. Education as conducted by 
missions has never forgotten the third. 


This is not to say that it has always achieved this great aim: The 
art of education is still in its infancy. In attempting to reach and 
speak to the soul of the Orient, our missions have commonly imported 
religion as if it were information. They have not always considered 
that the soul has a history. 


Mission schools and colleges were intended primarily to be 
means of evangelizing and of training leaders for the Church. 
Secondarily, they were to be instruments for spreading the west- 
ern conception of life. It was assumed ‘‘that even secular sub- 
jects taught from western books by western teachers would convey 
the Christian view,’’ for enlightenment and Christianity were 
considered inseparable if not synonymous. 


At the time of the Inquiry it was found that schools of all 
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grades were using approximately one-half of the money and 
personnel of the.entire missionary enterprise. 


The pioneering efforts of missionary education were of the 
highest importance, but now the rise of national education 
tends to diminish the relative importance of mission schools. 
Nevertheless, Re-Thinking Missions considered education one 
of the most important aspects of mission work, and it advo- 
cated improvement, not a decrease, in the schools. Primary 
and secondary education were carefully examined in each geo- 
graphic area. It was recommended that in India, and similarly 
in Burma, vernacular middle and normal schools be developed 
to provide teachers adequately trained for service in the 
villages. Schools should be closed where the government’s 
schools are adequate and also where good teachers cannot be 
provided. Teachers should be assigned across denominational 
lines where their talents can best be used. School property 
should be transferred to national control. Whenever it hap- 
pens, as in Japan, that a country reaches the stage in which 
Christianity is simply accepted as one of its feligions, ‘‘the 
mission school is less and less the primary source of Chris- 
tian teaching and thought,’’ and the mission should reduce, 
and then discontinue, financial grants to schools. The 
national Christians are by that time the chief interpreters of 
Christian teaching, and the schools should then be their own 
responsibility. In the general summary it was affirmed that 
the aim of schools should be education, not evangelism; that 
mission schools should cooperate with governments, but pro- 
tect religious liberty; that religious education and worship 
in the schools be reorganized under expert guidance; that 
they should have vital relationship with the problems and 
lives of the pupils; and that a board of specialists be es- 
tablished ‘‘at home’’ to maintain united action among the de- 
nominations and to advise a united enterprise in Christian 
education abroad. 


_ The Inquiry gave its support to the recommendations of the 
Lindsay Commission with respect to the Christian colleges in 
India. Four observations were made concerning Christian mis- 
sion colleges. First, one of the main reasons for mediocrity 
in many of. the institutions was the appointment of men of in- 
ferior capacities because of undue emphasis on religious, and 
often on denominational, affiliations. The report stated 


baldly:'? 


The Christians of America will render no real service either to 
the Orient or to Christianity by maintaining or assisting to 
maintain colleges which do not command the respect and confi- 
dence of educated nationals, and if the Christian character of 
an institution cannot be maintained without the sacrifice of 
educational standards, it should be closed. 


Second, educators must be ever vigilant to the persistence of 
foreignness,’’ and they mst foster the process of becoming 
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. indigenous. Third, western faculty members should be appointed 
by the college authorities, and not by the mission boards. The 
boards should give grants of money to the colleges, but leave 
the colleges free to choose faculty members. Fourth, the most 
serious weakness in the field of higher education is the lack 
of unity of administration, allowing discouraging diffusion of 
energy and resources. The great number of colleges is dis- 
proportionate to the funds available. The control of all mis- 
sionary funds for college support should be placed in the 
hands of a single competent board, and that board should be 
vested with full authority to deal draatioe |ia with the situa- 
tion. 


The United Board for Christian Colleges in China 


The only area in which there was any noteworthy develop- 
ment along the lines of unity advocated by Re-Thinking Mis- 
stons was higher education in China. The founding boards of 
the thirteen Christian colleges drew together in 1932 to form 
in the United States the Associated Boards for Christian Col- 
leges in China, with a corresponding committee in Great 
Britain.’* This association was intended to provide a common 
organ for liaison between the mission boards and the colleges 
for promotion in America, and for planning.’* During the war 
years a very serious attempt was made to plan comprehensively 
for Christian higher education in all of China, and the Re- 
port of the Planning Committee, adopted May i3, 1946, 1s one of 
the major documents of missionary education. '® There was coop- 
eration with a Planning Committee in Great Britain and with a 
Commission in China in the production of this report. One im- 
mediate result of this planning was the transformation of the 
Associated Boards into the United Board for Christian Col- 
leges in China in 1947. The first few years of operation of 
the United Board demonstrated the value of the united approach 
for which the Laymen’s Inquiry had pled. 


Periodical Literature from Jerusalem to Madras 
eee eee ee ree ee ee ee 


The major survey documents to which reference has been made 
in the foregoing sections of this part of the paper called 
forth numerous articles and pamphlets in support or opposition 
to their observations and proposals, On the whole the periodi- 
cal literature is not concerned with the basic theory of in- 
stitutional work, but with the difficulties arising from fi- 
nancial stringency and political situations.*’ 


The Madras Conference, 1938 


The papers prepared for the Madras Conference revealed that 
a serious effort had been made to achieve some of the goals 
set by the Jerusalem report and the Corley and Lindsay Comn- 
missions.** There had been especially a new emphasis on fellow- 
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ship and upon making the college life a participation in 
Christian community. Yet one gets the impression that all too 
little had been achieved because reliance was put upon methods 
and techniques rather than upon a fundamental reorientation of 
educational aims. There was great concern manifested over the 
failure of the Church to recruit and train adequately a suf- 
ficent number of Christian teachers who could meet government 
professional requirements. Evidence was marshalled to demon- 
strate the evangelistic impact of schools. 


The report volume, The World Mission of the Church, contains a 
sub-section on ‘‘Religious Education’’**? within the section “The 
Inner Life of the Church’’ and a full section on “Christian Edu- 
cation?’?° The former sought to unite the objectives of evan- 
gelism and Christian nurture, declaring that: 


The objectives sought by the Church through its educational program 
include an understanding and acceptance of Jesus as Savior and Lord, 
an experience of personal fellowship with God, a Christian philosophy 
of life, a progressive and continuous development of Christ-like 
character, an intelligent share in work for the improvement of the 
social order, definite life commitment to the fellowship of the Church 
in its worship and work both at home and abroad. 


Recommendations include emphasizing evangelism, developing in- 
digenous curriculum materials, promoting adult literacy, produc- 
ing vernacular literature especially for newly literate people, 
using visual aids, developing youth movements, ministering to 
college students, and reaffirming the freedom of the Church to 
educate its youth. The educational purpose of the local Church 
was stressed, the need of every Christian for personal Bible 
study and prayer was laid upon the consciences of educators, and 
the denominations were asked to pool their resources in union 
institutions. Thé only new notes have to do with methods, but the 
effort to integrate properly evangelism, Christian nurture, and 
the imparting of information in the schools appear to have been 
established on firmer ground. 


The other section on education clarifies the terms ‘‘Christian 
education’’ and ‘‘religious education”’ in this manner?* 


Christian education includes ‘‘ religious education,’’ whether as in- 
struction in the faith or as training in worship and conduct. But its 
range is wider. poniesgne™ the Christian affirmations in the context 
of all learning and the growing experience of life. It makes no sharp 
distinction between sacred and secular studies. It claims the whole 
man and his whole life for God. 


Christian education, in the full sense, includes evangelism. For it 
believes that no man can enter into the fulness of his heritage until 
he has been brought face to face with the claim of God in Christ upon 
his life. 

But, essentially, it is with the educational process itself that 


Christian education is concerned. It is as a teacher that the Christian 
makes his contribution to that process. 


Wherever the Christian community is strong and well organized, 
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Christian education should be related to the local church rather 
than the mission. Higher educational institutions are to be con- 
ceived ‘‘as the effort of the Christian Churches of the West, in 
growing partnership with members of the younger churches, to 
share with the people of other lands their own inheritance in 
Christ.’’ The increased share which nationals are taking in this 
partnership is welcomed. Christian colleges will find a new field 
of service in studies in the problems of the community and the 
Church. Care must be taken to preserve the Christian character of 
the institutions, to guard against secularization, and to adjust 
the college more consciously to the life of the local Church. In- 
creasing demands of the state for higher standards call for 
greater cooperation and more concerted p]anning by Christian in- 
stitutions. The Christian schools are cal led upon to cooperate 
with the state in all its legitimate requests, but to stand firm 
in protecting its youth against totalitarian demands which con- 
flict with Christian allegiance. It is reiterated in conclusion 
that Christian education must be effectively Christian and edu- 
cationally sound. 


From Madras to Whitby 


The stress and strain of war conditions between the Madras and 
Whitby Conferences are reflected ih the periodical literature of 
the period. Emergency situations and the consequences of the war 
were immediate concerns. The work of the Planning Committee of 
the Associate Boards of Christian Colleges in China has been 
mentioned. The important studies by J. Merle Davis, while having 
great significance for institutions in general, touch upon 
education only incidentally. Dr. Davis pointed out the resources 
for culture change which the mission possesses in education and 
called attention to the necessity of making Christian schools 
contribute to the strengthening of rural life.** ‘‘The orienta- 
tion of the Christian movement needs to be shifted from its 
present center in the city toward the country areas. This calls 
for the growth of the conviction that agriculture is a rewarding 
and dignified vocation and that it 1s the foundation of the 
nation.’’ ‘‘A clue to the content of the reoriented primary and 
secondary education is found in the comprehensive needs of the 
rural village and farm household.’’ ‘‘The personal demonstration 
by missionaries and national leaders of the possibility of 
living a rewarding and expanding life of service in the country- 
side would go far towards creating the new emphasis.’’ Industrial 
training must add to the simple crafts usually taught, instruc- 
tion in cabinet work, metal work, machine work, and printing; and 
this in turn must be supp] emented by training in practical buying, 
marketing, building, architectural drafting, estimation of 
costs, and procedures for taking contracts.’ 
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Whitby and After 


The Whitby Conference of 1947 was not interested to any great 
extent in a detailed study of methods. Its task after the | ong 
years of war was to re-establish the fellowship of Christians, to 
view in broad perspective the situation of a revolutionary 
Church in a world in ferment, to study the given and the articu- 
late Word, and to call the older and younger churches into a part- 
nership of obedience. Therefore, while the message and other docu- 
uents of the Conference have important implications for schools, 
very little is actually said specifically about them. It is 
stated that ‘‘education must be dominated again by the insight 
that Christ is the Truth, and that in Him alone the separate sub- 
jects of study find their cohesion and their significance.’”’ 


Between Whitby and Willingen the great nations of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia became independent and a 
new government hostile to the Christian faith came into power in 
China. The periodical literature on schools during this period 
reflects — in Africa as well as in the areas just mentioned — pre- 
occupation with practical problems raised by the attitudes and 
regulations of the governments. 


The more fundamental question of the basic purpose of a Chris- 
tian college in a non-Christian land is raised by Dr. Percival 
Spear in his article, ‘‘Christian Higher Education in the New 
India.’’** Since independence, Indians have come to ‘‘ regard 
Christianity as a way of life rather than as an ingenious device 
for attaching India to a foreign iraj.’’ The general outlook is 
hopeful, but the Christian colleges are faced with formidable 
problems. The first major problem is staff, for the colleges are 
understaffed. The Christian community cannot yet supply all the 
teaching technique and leadership needed by the colleges, and 
missionary recruits from abroad have been too few. Can some col- 
leges with so few Christian teachers really be called Christian? 
The second problem is that of finance. Resources have diminished. 
Larger government subsidies would mean greater dependence and 
the admission of larger numbers of fee-paying students would 
still further decrease the Christian proportion. Conversions in 
the college still continue to be negligible in number. The old 
alternatives of withdrawal or concentration have been suggested. 


What should be the idea of a Christian college in a non-Chris- 
tian country? It must be answered on the premise that the first 
duty of the Church is Christian witness. Dr. Spear writes: 


A Christian college is, by definition, a place of learning anda 
centre of Christian life; it is a seat of instruction in current 
knowledge and a home of Christian values. Asa place of education it 
cannot be a place of propaganda, but as a Christian foundation it 
must assume the existence of certain values and principles and shape 
its lite accordingly. Every institution must have its hasit rin- 
ciples, but so far as the students or alumni are concerned, they mst 
be assumed rather than propagated. They may be explained but they 
cannot be taught. Everyone must in the end decide the uliimate ques- 
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tions for himself. The part of the teacher is to provide the materials 
for the decision, not to press the decision upon the pupil. But a 
Christian college is not only concerned with knowledge and right 
opinions; it is also concerned with the moral values of life. Moral 
values, which must eventually be linked with ultimate belief, are, 
caught, not taught. In their case example is more potent than pre- 
cept. Hence the supreme importance of a Rig: The effective as well 
as an academically efficient Christian staff in a Christian college. 
As a good teacher ‘draws out’ the mind, the moralist should ‘draw out’ 
the spirit, and a Christian regime inspire the soul. But this cannot 
be done by direct propaganda, by an insistence on immediate decisions 
or hasty commitments. the seed groweth secretly and in spiritual mat- 
ters the processes of growth are known to God giote. 


On the basis of such an analysis statistics of conversions are 
not sufficient to measure the success of a college. This would be 
only one test among many. The work of Christian higher education 
should be regarded as ‘‘a part of the process of Preparatio Evan- 
gelicae which is the complementary wing of the campaign of direct 
evangelism making its frontal assualt.’’ A proper test of the 
value of the college would then be, in India as an example, a com- 
parison between Indian belief and opinion now and in 1800. The 
evidence of transformation is convincing, and in this process 
the Christian schools played a notable part. Looking at the ques- 
tion from this point of view, it would not be wise to abandon 
Christian higher education or to concentrate all resources ina 
single university. We dare not cease our contact with thinking 
non-Christians at the very moment when they are more open-minded 
to the Christian approach and appeal than ever before. However, 
it would help to abandon weak positions and concentrate on a 
number of selected strong points. For example, each state in India 
should have one really strong center of Christian educational 
influence. Dr. Spear makes the fol lowing suggestions concerning 
such a college: 


Each such centre should comprise an institution which is not merely 
Christian in name or in structure; it should also be Christian in its 
senior membership, its outlook and its pattern of life. Here again 
some rough indications may be given. Not less than a half and pre- 
ferably two-thirds to three-quarters of the teaching-staff should be 
Christian; the college should contain a centre for corporate Chris- 
tian worship; the ratio of staff and students should be such as to 
make it possible for every member of the student body to be known 
personally to some member of the staff; there should be an organic 
corporate life which can best be achieved by a residential system. A 
suggested staff to student ratio would be one to twenty and a sug- 
gested residential proportion would be a half to two-thirds. Some in- 
stitutions already sound these notes of a Christian college; others, 
through no fault of the devoted Christians who have served in them, 
have been denied them. Pruning is necessary, if the stronger branches 
are to bear good fruit. Pruning stimulates growth, so long as it does 
not cut right to the ground or tear at the roots. 


Dr. Spear concludes with a reminder that the colleges are not, 
as 1s often assumed, a direct means for reaching the intellectual 
classes. ‘‘What is wanted are centres in the great cities which 
would combine elements of the ashram, the college social settle- 
ment of London, a Y.M.C.A. and university extension classes.’’ 
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B. MEDICAL WORK 


The Jerusalem Conference in 1928 declared that ‘‘the minis- 
try of healing was a part of the work of the Lord Jesus who, 
revealing the attitude of the Father towards us, entered into 
fellowship with suffering men and women and exercised His 
power for their relief.’’?* The Christian Church, animated by 
Christ’s spirit of divine compassion and following in His foot- 
steps, should carry on effectively the ministry of healing. 
Medical work in missions should be regarded as, in itself, an 
»xpression of the spirit of Christ and not just as a pioneer of 
evangelism or as a philanthropic agency. In view of the teach- 
ing of the Bible there needs to be closer cooperation between 
joctors and ministers. Some practical suggestions offered with 
a view to the acceptance of the ministry of healing as essen- 
tial to the work of the younger churches include: first-class 
training for doctors and nurses in order to prepare them to as- 
sume full responsibility for the institutions, a greater shar- 
ing by nationals in the administrative boards of hospitals, 
and encouraging local churches to undertake new ventures. 

Rural needs and preventive medicine are suggested as new fields 
of missionary medical endeavor. 


Re-Thinking Missions stated positively: 7° ‘‘It is our con- 
viction that medical missions represent, in themselves, the es- 
sentials of the Christian enterprise.’’ The medical work has 
long been looked upon as an auxiliary to evangelism, but the 
question is now widely raised to what extent the work of heal- 
ing 1s justified for its own sake. The appraisers state that 
the general aims of Christian medical work should include: 


1. The care of the sick at a high level of professional excellence, 
in the spirit of disinterested services. 

A demonstration of compassionate and equal consideration for all 
creeds and classes, and of the dignity of lowly tasks. 

The stimulation of the establishment of similar institutions 
under local auspices, and cooperation with them. 

The training whenever possible of internes, nurses, hospital 
workers, and midwives. 

The creation of, or participation in, agencies for popular 
medical education, social service, and of health and welfare 
centers. 


on > Ww KN 


The Laymen’s Inquiry was strongly opposed to direct evan- 
gelism in mission hospitals. The following principles were of- 
fered ‘“‘as a basis of religious activities in missions hospi- 
tals’”: 


1. Service rendered in love, responding to conscious need, given 
without inducement, offering disinterested relief of suffering, 
fulfills with nobility the obligations of a Christian physician 
to those whom he serves. 

2. The spoken word may have its appropriate place in the hospital. 
[It is not possible always to dissociate bodily from spiritual 
requirements; the wise physician, responsive to the unspoken 
needs of his patients, is often able through intimate conversa- 
tion to enlarge and enrich the oraicasional service he has 
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given, and to convey hope and assurance to troubled minds. 


3. But the use of medical or other professional service as a di- 
rect means of making converts, or public services in wards and 
dispensaries from which patients cannot escape, is subtly 
coercive, and improper. 

4. Clear-minded experimentation in the religious phases of hospi- 
tal work is urgently needed. Much evangelistic work is casual 
and perfunctory; some of it is stupid and unworthy. 


In commenting on Burma, the report expresses a view which was 
generally held until the Communist government took control of 
China, namely, that ‘‘hospitals are usually the last of mis- 
Sion enterprises to be seriously disturbed by hostile politi- 
cal groups and might serve as a sheet anchor to the Christian 
cause.’’*’ 


The Madras Conference made a pronouncement somewhat con- 
trary to the view of the Laymen’s Inquiry. It said:?° 


Evangelism is implicit in all Christian medical work, but it calls 
for definite expression by the medical staff through the spoken 
word. But the evangelistic message should never be forced upon 
people unwilling to listen. The Christian witness of the hospital 
will fail unless the entire staff is knit together with Ciel 
concern for medical service and spiritual ministry. The Church 
should share the responsibility for training special workers to 
help the staff in its religious work. 


Like the members of the Jerusalem Conference, the Madras 
delegates found the sanction and compelling motive of the min- 
istry of healing in the very nature of God, revealed in 
Christ as redeeming love. Sent by Christ, the Church exists to 
continue the work Christ began. As He identified Himself with 
the need and suffering of the world, so must His disciples do. 
Since the ministry of health and healing belongs to the very 
essence of the gospel, it is an integral part of the mission 
of Christ’s Church. Once again there was a call for top-grade 
education of medical students. Again like Jerusalem, Madras 
called to an advance in preventive medicine, health education, 
and in meeting the needs of rural communities. Adaptation to 
the national life is urgent. Especially is there a call] to 
pioneering in the relationship of religion and health. If 
there is to be advance in these fields, cooperative action is 
necessary and medical work must be planned across denomina- 
tional lines. Writing on the Madras Conference’s new vision of 
medical work, P. V. Benjamin commented that this work mst be- 
come more and more indigenous, ‘ ‘because no foreign missionary 
societies will ever be able to find either the men or the 
money for the developments indicated.’’*” The Madras Confer- 
ence was the last occasion on which an ecumenical missionary 
conference dealt with medical missions. 


No other missionary agency has made a more outstanding con- 
tribution to the literature of medical missions than the 
Church Missionary Society. The C.M.S. Medical Commission Re- 
port of 1939 set forth statements of policy in line with the 
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Madras recommendations, and in the same year the medical 
superintendent of the society made suggestions of interest in 
an article in The East and West Review.*° His first proposal 
concerns Christian medical training. The basis for his con- 
cern and his suggestion must be quoted in full: 


There is still insufficient emphasis on the fundamental and over- 
whelming importance of the pre-clinical subjects, and too great a 
tendency to attribute a scientific importance to clinical 
medicine per se rather than to treat it as the stage of the appli- 
cation in detail of the pre-clinical sciences. The result is that 
few students are really convinced that clinical medicine is es- 
sentially an art, the art of application of the findings of the 
pre-clinical sciences to patients as individuals differing almost 
infinitely in temperament, experience, and environment, the one 
from another. Man is represented as a physiological mechanism, 
and his spiritual and psychological attributes have little place 
in the teaching given. 


Some may wonder what this diatribe has to do with the question 
of medical training in the mission-field. The answer lies in the 
unfortunate fact that, while the more spectacular and impressive 
and fool-proof methods of modern medicine have won a deserved 
reputation well attested by the enormous numbers of patients who 
seek its aid, yet in a very large field of disease, that in 
which the human factor is most prominent, modern medicine is often 
failing to compete with the native medical systems. Mission 
medical schools, therefore, which merely perpetuate the secular 
training of Western medicine are already faced with the dangers 
of quackery or coldly mechanistic methods in the graduates whom 
they are turning out. Christian and medical principles tend to be 
kept in separate compartments. Christian principles are limited 
to questions of conduct and personal relationships, and are not 
made the basis of the philosophy of medicine. The problem of 
human suffering is treated objectively and students are not made 
conscious of the fact that as healers and preventers of disease 
they are fellow-workers together with God in the redemption of 
the world. To me such a mistaken conception of the meaning and 
purpose of the medical profession is quite fundamentally wrong. 


Dr. Anderson declares that the time is ripe to demand a radi- 
cal change in the whole attitude and approach to the training 
of medical students, and an opportunity to experiment is pre- 
sent in India. The ashrams give a clue. Dr. Anderson writes: 


I do not’ think that the principles of the ashram should be applied 
in the first place at any rate to the teaching of the pre-clinical 
medical sciences, which, after all, are medical science. But J am 
quite certain that the principles of Christian community life 
centring in a Christian hospital and its clinics could be realized, 
and that the result would be the permeation of the practice of 
medicine with a Christian philosophy which would gradually re- 
volutionize the whole position. The curriculum might meet with op- 
position from the Government at first; only the most sincere and 
altruistic students would be willing to face the results of such 
opposition in their subsequent practice and medical standing. But 
equipped as they would be to meet disease from all its aspects, 
their new technique would soon place them at an advantage over 
their mechanistic fellow-practitioners which would ensure the 
future of the experiment. Such a system of Christian community 
training could be equally well adapted to the training of nurses, 
medical technicians, and that vast army of lay-helpers which J 
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believe to be necessary to meet the problem of human suffering in 

poverty-stricken lands. Moreover such a system of Christian medical 
training is equally essential in that other land of vast rural 

ails Ea - the continent of Africa, and J hope the time may not 
e far distant when a similar experiment may be launched there. 


Dr. Anderson’s other concern is with health education of the 
masses. So much disease is preventable, but preventive medicine 
imposed from above meets with most discouraging resistance from 
those it is intended to help. ‘‘It must seek to permeate the 
community through already existent channels of life and thought 
by a seepage rather than a flow.’’ In most societies indi- 
viduals have no motive to pass on to others what has been 
taught them. The Christian Church, however, preaches the infi- 
nite value of the individual and lays the basis for motive of 
sharing. In the mission fields, especially the larger ones, no 
better vehicle for mass education in simple preventive medicine 
exists than the Christian Church. The Church can be mobilized 
according to the following scheme: 


To what Church members should the appeal be made? Here a division 
might be made into three main voluntary services. The first, per- 
_haps not strictly preventive at all, a sort of St. John’s Am- 
bulance service, trained to assist actual medical workers in dis- 
pensaries, travelling clinics, and special medical centres. The 
necessary educational qualifications are fairly obvious in such a 
group. The second, a service of medical evangelists, trained not 
only in the giving of simple health talks, but taught to realize 
the bearing of Christianity on the problems of health and life. 
And lastly, the service of the ordinary Church member supplied 
with health tracts whose content are familiar to him, whose field 
of service is that of the ordinary human contacts which surround 
him in the non-Christian community. Modifications of such a 
scheme are many, for this new method of mass attack on community 
disease problems is still in the experimental stage. 


This scheme would make heavy demands on the trained medical 
staff at first, but as it took effect there would be a lessen- 
ing of the strain. 


The C.M.S.,- after ten years of trial and experimentation 
with the policy laid down in 1939, issued in 1948 a Statement 
by Dr. Anderson on C.M.S. medical policy entitled The Health 
of the Whole Man. It reports on the experiences of the pre- 
vious decade, and one of the first generalizations made on the 
basis of that experience is this: ‘‘To missionaries familiar 
with the distracting effect of want, and its accompanying fear 
and callousness, disease, and apathy, under-nutrition stands 
out as almost a major obstacle to the redemption of man.’’ New 
efforts should concentrate on bringing spiritual health to 
men, rather than merely save lives doomed by their present en- 
vironment to frustration, ‘‘but to evangelize without regard to 
the working out of that evangel in a wider concept of living, 
is as unrealistic as teaching people to read without providing 
them with literature.’’ Missions cannot take on the whole 
task, but can pioneer on a scale small enough for human 
personality to remain a major consideration. Pilot projects can 
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point the way. In sending out His disciples without ‘‘scrip or 
staff,’’ our Lord emphasized the principles of mobility and 
‘*the buying up of opportunity.’’ Visiting nurse service in 
Great Britain and America frees thousands of hospital beds. 
Social medicine in the West is concerned with health and its 
maintenance, concentrating on understanding and removing 
factors which lead to ill health. It costs less to prevent 
disease than to cure it. These things point to new lines for 
medical missions. The Christian Church can still call forth 
voluntary service from its members, and in the East health 
problems are so utterly beyond the ability of the economic 
resources of the state to meet by the use of paid workers, 
that health educationsmust depend in some measure on voluntary 
workers. 


If the mission is to pioneer in this fashion, the Christian 
community must first ‘‘become an active demonstration of that 
wholeness of body, mind, and spirit which will enable it to 
become a living force among its neighbors.’’ The pastor must 
preach the duty of loving service as well as of evangelism, 
and the distinguishing mark of a Christian home should be its 
outreach into the-cammunity. The altruism and loyalty of youth 
can be channeled into care for the suffering, and the multi- 
tude of parish and school organizations can supp!ement their 
regular activities by playing a simple part in the battle 
against disease. Much of the training and supervision could be 
given by nurses and midwives. ‘‘Hospital training would gain 
immensely in interest and effectiveness if trainees were 
helped to realize that what they learn could be used in 
simpler form as a means of winning in the future both the un- 
derstanding and aid of their fellow Christians.’’ Such acti- 
vities would bring in little income in fees and would involve 
travel expense for medical staff personnel, but if it were 
largely based on voluntary service, it could be carried out 
very inexpensively. Interdenominational, regional cooperation 
in planning arfd action is necessary. Detailed suggestions for 
policy and administration are offered.*? 


‘C. INSTITUTIONS IN GENERAL 


Allen’s ‘‘Spontaneous Expansion’’ 


A year before the Jerusalem Conference there appeared one 
of the most challenging books ever written in criticism of the 
missionary enterprise. It is The Spontaneous Expansion of the 
Church by Roland Allen.*? However, its main thesis was so 
contrary to prevailing ideas, and it was presented in such a 
candid way that it had to wait twenty years to secure the 
sympathetic hearing which it deserved. Mr. Allen took the 
position that modern missionary policy and strategy cut the 
root of that power of spontaneous expansion which character- 
ized the Apostolic Church. By keeping the national Christian 
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under long periods of tutelage, by slowness in ordaining 
nationals, by reluctance in giving them authority, by confus- 
ing western civilization with Christianity, and by insistence 
on costly methods and rigid organization, a missionary sys- 
tem was being perpetuated at the cost of vitality and exuber- 
ance and spontaneous expansion. When the missionaries built 
the first houses and compounds,’ * 


in building those houses they fixed the character and limits of 
mission work in that country for a century, perhaps for two or 
three centuries. Those houses represented a spirit, they revealed 
the relationship which was to be between the missionary and the 
people. They argued the immobility of the Christian force; they 

rophesied that European missionaries would stzll be there a 
feausea years later, calling themselves missionaries still, min- 
istering to the third and fourth generation of Christians. They 
proclaimed that the missionaries would not be men wholly given to 
the preaching of a religion alone, but that they would consider 
the introduction of their civilization a large part of their work, 
and new converts would accept a new civilization as part of their 
new religion. They foretold a history: the spread of the religion 
would be as easy and as difficult as the multiplication of houses 
like those. Europeans would propagate it in proportion as they 
could multiply such places, natives would as easily propagate it 
as they Baird Boreal houses like those. The policy of the mis- 
sionary society, the history of the Church, would be controlled 
more by the existence of that house than by anything that hap- 
pened in the native village. The house was there Wetare the con- 
verts. 


Because we were converting people to our customs as wel] 
as to the gospel, teaching was aimed to change customs, and it 
resulted in separating the new Christians from their social 
matrix. Reliance upon large educational and medical institu- 
tions radically changed the concept of missionary work. Medi- 
cal, educational, and social work was now regarded as forms of 
preaching the gospel rather than as means of opening doors. 
Mr. Allen thinks that the spiritual influence created by these 
methods is not great. He believes that social and moral reform 
have been put ahead of Christ, and that consequently when they 
have been, they are regarded as the necessary antecedent to 
the living of a Christian life. Moreover, if intellectual and 
moral advance is put before the acceptance of faith in Christ, 
it is obvious that they must be based on some other foundation 
than faith in Christ, and if it is expected that they will 
issue from acceptance of that faith, then that faith is ‘‘not 
the foundation but the coping stone of social and moral prog- 
ress.’’ It is claimed that we can reach the mighty and wise 
among the nationals through our great missionary scientific 
institutions, but it is only when the mighty have been con- 
founded by the weak that they can enter into their spiritual 
inheritance. ‘‘It would be a totally different matter if 
Christians, to express their love of men, inaugurated Land 
Banks, introduced better seed and better agricultural methods 
than those previously known, established schvols for the blind 
or deaf, or hospitals for the sick, and taught arts and 
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sciences in colleges,...but we proclaim that...these arts and 
sciences are the steps preliminary to the acceptance of the 
gospel, and...we carry on our institutional work for that pur- 
pose.’’ The prevailing organization of missionary work makes 
all progress depend upon money, creates a form of ‘‘mission by 
proxy,’’ and is the very antithesis of spontaneous expansion. 


Acting upon such convictions as these, Mr. Allen would de- 
,iver to any group of new Christians spontaneously gathered to- 
gether the traditions, the Bible, and the sacraments. He would 
at once ordain ‘‘the men whom any decent society would natural- 
ly choose for its leaders’’; and then, having commissioned the 
new church to extend the faith, he would leave it to the new 
congregation to discover in practice what it can do as a 
church. The missionary and the bishop would then watch over 
their education, purely religious education in which secular 
education has no part. 


Mr. Allen’s book is not a dispassionate work on missionary 
theory, but a sermon which in its zeal to put over an impor- 
tant point leans so far to one side that it oversimplifies the 
issue, makes unfair judgments on the motives of the majority of 
the missionary fellowship, and at times becomes almost a dia- 
tribe. Nevertheless, he makes a great contribution in reminding 
us that it is in the very nature of the Church to expand spon- 
taneously and that missionary organization and methods should 
foster that spontaneity, not suppress it. He does us service in 
emphasizing the central evangelistic purpose of the mission, 
and he gives‘ us a standard by which to judge the health and 
fruitfulness of the missionary enterprise. It will benefit us 
to keep Mr. Allen’s indictment of institutions in mind as we 
study their role. 


The Jerusalem Conference the next year took an opposite view 
to that of Mr. Allen. It stated:** 


The one inclusive purpose of the missionary enterprise is to pre- 
sent Jesus Christ to men and women the Wacha over as their -Re- 
deemer, and to win them for entrance into the joy of His disciple- 
ship. In this endeavor we realize that man is a unity, and that 
his spiritual life is indivisibly rooted in all his conditions - 
physical, mental, and social. We are therefore desirous that the 
program of missionary work among all peoples may be sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve the whole man in every aspect of his life 
and relationships. 


The Conference called especial attention to the needs of farm 
and factory laborers, a ministry in which education would be 
fundamental. 


Re-Thinking Missions 


The Laymen’s Inquiry, while critical of many aspects of 
their work, was just as favorably disposed towards missionary 
institutions as Mr. Allen was opposed to them. The appraisers 
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observed that there is something about religion in general that 
leads it into charitable activities and frequently into educa- 
tion. ‘‘Worship, the world over, is associated with giving of 
alms, as if it were felt incomplete without active charity; 

and as religion develops, this impulse creates its institutions 
of mercy and of aid.’’ This is strikingly true of the Protes- 
tant missionary movement, and any attempt to separate its 
activities into ‘‘religious’’ and ‘‘philanthropic’’ would be 
vain, because: ‘‘The aim of missions is simple: it has to do 
with the religious life of mankind. When the mission engages 

in philanthropic activity, it does so, as Jesus did, because it 
sees this as an integral part of its religious work. Whatever 
the variety of things the mission may legitimately undertake,... 
it 1s simply the variety which its spiritual purpose prescribes 
or permits.’’** 


The great pioneer missionaries were primarily evangelists. 


But they were more than evangelists. Their enterprise would not 

so profoundly have altered the course of eVents in the regions 
where they worked if they had not quickly perceived how much more 
than preaching was involved in their undertaking. In order to pro- 
claim their own message they were obliged to master languages, 
translate the Scriptures, and produce literature in those lan- 
guages. Almost from the beginning of their work in the Orient, 
there were missionaries who saw that a scheme of education was a 
necessity, if enlightened leaders and pastors were to be developed. 
The missionary as a man has always been sensitive to the suffering 
of others, and as a Christian has accepted a peculiar responsi- 
bility for relieving it.Hospitals and other medical service were 
natural developments. Thus there has been no time in the history 
af modern missions when the philanthropic objective has not had a 
place. 


Salvation appears to have taken on a new meaning: Men are to 
be saved, ‘‘not for the next world alone, and not out of human 
life, but within human life.’’ A thoroughgoing acceptance of 
this view would initiate a new epoch in the conception of the 
task of missions. Diversifying the scope of effort horizontally 
must not be at the expense of depth, for the point of central 
importance is that there must be ‘‘first of all a new kind of 
person as the unit of society if there is to be a new social 
order.’’ The value of evangelism is not to be discounted, but 
the point is ‘‘that evangelizing by itself is incomplete on its 
own ground of life building, and requires to be supplemented.’’ 


Evangelism by living and by human service involves several 
principles. The first is that ‘‘the welfare of the individual’s 
soul or directing self cannot be secured in complete indepen- 
dence of the welfare of his body, his mind, his general social 
context.’’ Second, while formerly this interlocking of religion 
with the rest of life was recognized in removing a new convert 
to the mission compound where all aspects of his environment 
underwent an abrupt change, the modern mission leaves the in- 
dividual within his accustomed context and assumes the slow and 
infinite labor of improving that context. The social services, ~ 
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in the third place, must be disinterested as well as unsel f- 
ish; they must not be ‘‘preserved in a manner savoring of a 
commercial interest in the promotion of one’s own type of 
piety and of association.’’ Ministry to the secular needs of 
men in the spirit of Christ is evangelism, not a means of 
opening the way for evangelism. It is a fit vehicle for the 
Christian message. The conclusion reached is:*’ 


We believe, then, that the time has come to set the educational 
and other philanthropic aspects of mission work free from organ- 
ized responsibility to the work of conscious and direct evangel- 
ization. We must be willing to give largely without ary preach- 
ing; to cooperate with non-Christian agencies for social improve- 
ment; and to foster the initiative of the Orient in defining the 
ways in which we shall be invited to help. 


This will require greater faith and patience: The universal 
Church is to arrive by its own mode of building and in God’s 
own time. 


The missionaries should have presented to the races among 
whom they came the vital principles of Christianity, those 
truths and ideals of life which constitute the eternal as- 
pects of it, and to have let this direct and spiritual impact 
upon the people produce ‘‘in its own fresh form, its peculiar 
type of organization and unique modes of corporate develop- 
ment, so that the Church in these lands might have been from 
the first truly indigenous.’’ Now there can at least be a 
movement away from sectarianism towards unity and cooperation 
and from a religion focused on doctrine to one focused upon 
the vital issues of life for the individual and for his social 
environment. The time has come for a thoroughgoing coordina- 
tion of activities on the mission field, eliminating sectarian- 
isin and denominational rivalry. A correlative of this is the 
adoption of a policy of concentration instead of that of diffu- 
sion which allows so many weak institutions to be a reproach 
to the missionary enterprise. 


Madras 


Between the Jerusalem and the Madras conferences there was 
considerable writing on the problems of various types of in- 
stitutions and it chiefly concerned the effectiveness of these 
institutions in performing their functions and in contributing 
to the welfare of the Christian community, the latter becoming 
an increasing concern of many. The questions asked can be 
summed up in some sentences by Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette:*° 


If, moreover, the younger churches come to feel a responsibilit 
for them and if both cReeenee and institutions can be succedatilil 
integrated into a Christian movement which is conscious of its 
unity, both schools and hospitals can be agencies by which the 

poe Nels Sia can be strengthened in their pester to serve the 
non-Christian community about them and to be channels through 
which they can help to mold the peoples among wnom they are set. 
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However, it must be equally clear that in this new day of the 
declining prominence of the foreigner every institution must be 
reéxamined to determine whether it is contributing to the growth 
and the usefulness of the ongoing Christian community. Particu- 
larly must the question be raised as to whether the foreign sub- 
sidies in money and personnel are counting as much toward this 
end as is possible. 


In the United States one voice was raised persistently, from 
the middle 30’s to the present, protesting against institu- 
tionalism in general and calling for implementing the various 
functional emphases through more mobile, less costly, and less 
institutionalized methods than the prevailing schools, hospi- 
tals, and social service organs. This is Dr. John H. Reisner 
of Agricultural Missions, Inc. The International Survey of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations also made 
a valuable contribution in pointing out that any collective 
undertaking tends to institutionalize itself; that is, it 
tends to realize itself in structure and to build itself into 
an external order of things. The prophets of a movement be- 
come the staff of an institution, and its message becomes 
elaborated into a program. Voluntary effort is transformed in- 
to professional service. The movement comes to be related to 
an institution much as the mind is related to the body. ‘ ‘The 
validity of the movement is measured not by its ability to 
dispense with institutional features but by its power to com- 
mand them, to change them, and at times, when they are out- 
worn, to siough them off.’’*’ 


The Madras Conference expressed the prevailing opinion 
about the scope of the Christian ministry and the place of 
institutions in the missionary program. The Church is called 
to declare its faith by word ‘and deed: ‘‘For Christianity 
comes to the world both as a Message and a Movement.’’ Since 
Christ came to open the way to exploitation and cruel in- 
justice, the Church is called to attack social evils at their 
roots. The essential task of the Church, witnessing in the 
terms of Matthew 28:19-20, is centered in the local congrega- 
tion. This essential task of the Church and its churches is to 
be the ambassador of Christ, to proclaim His kingdom. ‘‘...all 
the Church’s activities, whether social service, education, 
the spreading of Christian literature, the healing of body and 
mind, or any other work undertaken for man, follow from the 
essential task committed to it. They are signposts pointing to 
Christ as the Savior of,men and of human society. They are 
manifestations of His love in the hearts of His servants. They 
are the inevitable outcome of true and living faith in Him.’”* 


Turning directly to the place of institutions in the wit- 
ness of the Church, the conference recognized their far-reach- 
ing influence and usefulness and declared that their service is 
most constructive when they are closely associated with the 
Christian program as a whole, do not become self-centered, and 
avoid a tendency to absorb an undue proportion of available 
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resources.** They interpret the love of God and reenforce 
corporate witness. Among other assets of missionary education 
is arare opportunity to influence international affairs through 
its teaching work, and in days of politically directed educa- 
tion the search for truth is critically important to the 
Christian mind. Finally, it was recommended ‘ ‘that the organi- 
zation of cooperative institutions be reviewed in the light of 
the principle that the indigenous church should have an in- 
fluential share in the control and direction of policy, and in 
the relation of institutions to the whole Christian enter- 
prise.’’*? 


The periodical articles between Madras and Whitby warned 
insistently of the dangers involved in having a minority of 
Christians on the staff of any institution, of the need to in- 
tegrate the institution into the life of the Church, of making 
the quality of the institutions’ service a witness to Christ, 
and of building on a truly indigenous base. There was warning 
against hasty reconstruction along old lines when the war 
ended, but with few exceptions this warning went unheeded. 


Discussions on the social and economic base of the Church 
at the Madras Conference had been based on a series of 
studies by J. Merle Davis, and the size of the fifth volume 
of The Madras Series, entitled ‘‘The Economic Basis of the 
Church,’’ is indicative of the place and importance of these 
discussions. The ‘‘environment’’ was placed alongside of evan- 
gelism, education, and medical work as a ‘‘ fourth dimension’ ’ 
of missionary concern. The distilled wisdom of all of the 
author’s earlier works was put into his New Buildings on Old 
Foundations, which was published in 1945.** Dr. Davis does not 
deal specifically with institutions, but all that he says 
about employing the cultural heritage in the building of 
Christian life and work, and all that he demonstrates with re- 
gard to erecting the Church and its program upon an economic 
basis congenial to the people and their situation applies to 
institutions. 


Whitby and After 


The Whitby Conference took its stand for a broad view of 
the missionary task, asserting that ‘‘the power of the gospel 
is little felt unless it is proclaimed by life as well as by word.’’* 
Social justice, education, healing, and social service are in- 
tegral and inseparable parts of the proclamation of the king- 
dom of God. ‘‘When the action of the Church is inspired by 
the example of Christ and His indwelling power, men have to 
take notice of it, and it arouses either their devotion or 
their bitter opposition. Mere preaching, without the quality 
of Christian living, is not evangelism in the sense in which 
the proclamation of the Gospel was understood by those to 
whom it was first committed.’’ On the other hand, mere acti- 
vity without interpretation is also defective as an expression 
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of the Gospel. This leads into the question of communication, 
to which the Conference gave serious attention. 


The Conference strove to direct the older and younger 
churches into a new ‘‘partnership in obedience,’’ and when it 
turned to the area of partnership in administration it found 
institutions to be the chief problem. For a long period to 
come it is evident that major support must come from the West. 
As the institutions move towards financial autonomy three 
considerations must be kept in mind: (1) they must at al] 
costs be kept avowedly Christian; (2) the highest educational] 
and scientific standards must be maintained; and (3) there 
must be a close connection between the institution and the 
life of the Church.‘** 


In conclusion, the reference will be made to only one of 
later articles, books, and pamphlets. At the request of Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., the Rev. Raymond A. Dudley, secre- 
tary for India in the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, made a summary of replies to an enquiry 
sent out, on a sampling basis, by Agricultural Missions, and 
this resulted in a pamphlet entitled, The Growing Edge of the 
Church. *® The survey indicated that there is a ‘ ‘growing 
edge’’ and that lay evangelism, welling up out of a deep 
religious experience and fed by Bible study, plays a large 
part in it. Numerical growth is taking place by families, 
tribes, and larger units particularly along the ‘‘blood line,’’ 
and in this, the influence of individuals exerts a powerful 
force. The comprehensive approach to the whole man is a factor 
in success in many places. Growth is, with some exceptions, 
most rapid in rural areas and among primitive peoples. [niti- 
ative has sometimes appeared when missionaries have been with- 
drawn for a time. There is overwhelming evidence that sel f- 
support is possible and desirable, and that it strengthens the 
work. Very little was said about institutions by those who 
answered the enquiry, and it does not appear as if they were 
directly affecting this ‘‘growing edge.’’ The Christian thing 
to do, and the expedient thing to do, under present world 
conditions is to develop a non-institutional program for the 
redemption of rural life. 
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II! 


MISSION INSTITUTIONS IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE CHINA EXPERIENCE 


_‘*A China Missionary,’’ writing in October 1951, on ‘‘First 
Thoughts on the Débacle of Christian Missions in China,’’ 
says: ‘‘I have used the phrase ‘first thoughts’ because while 
I am sure that there are lessons to be learned for India and 
Africa and the Near East from the experience of the Church in 
China, I am less sure that we know what those lessons are; 
and our second and third thoughts may be very different from 
our first.’’' In the same way Leonard Constantine writes: 
‘“In China what we have always known as missionary work has 
come to an end, and the same experience may well come to the 
Church in other parts of Asia and in Africa....How much time 
remains to us?’’ 


The Willingen Conference from this same point of view 
called in its findings for ‘‘ reexamination of the number, 
type, and character of institutions in relation to the 
Church’s total task and resources.’’ The Conference stated: 
‘*In the changed circumstances of our times there is urgent 
need to ask whether resources claimed by some of these institu- 
tions should not be released for use in new enterprises, 
closer to the local Church, and more central to its missionary 
task.’’* Similarly, the findings of the Assembly of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches 
at Denver in December, 1952, inquires whether institutions are 


ministering to real needs in the present revolutionary situa- 
tion.‘ 


To questions such as these, ‘‘A China Missionary,’’ out of 


the background of his experience replies forthrightly. He 
says: 


The various activities and institutions of the Christian Church 
and mission in China were at one time socially and culturally 
creative and revolutionary. They have for the most part long 
ceased to be so. (This is not to deny that they have continued to 
do useful routine work; but it is exceedingly doubtful if that 
work has been of sufficiently significant value to Church or 
State to justify the money and aries We have built and main- 
tained large hospitals, patterned so far as possible after the 
hospitals at home...and therefore depending upon a technical 
standard, a supply of drugs and equipment and an’ understanding of 
health and Po tae g all of which were lacking in China. Those 
trained in our medical schools stay in the big coastal cities 
where the accustomed facilities are available........... The 
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Communist emphasis on public health, and on the training to a 
lower level of very much larger numbers of medical personnel, is 
surely much more relevant to the actual needs of the country. In 
the same way, our middle schools and colleges have, socially con- 
sidered, been educating the men and women of the tiny new compra- 
dore class, which was called into existence by the impact of the 
West, and which served traditional Chinese society and the mili- 
tant western world as go-between. Nor is the social failure of our 
institutions Pain eee bs ranted by the size or quality of their con- 
tribution to the Church, for it has Been a perpetual cry that the 
relation between Church and school, Church and hospital has been 
unsatisfactory. The institutions have been in fact far too much 
for the Church to handle when the support of foreign money and 
western prestige and the tolerant acquiescence of the ee have 
been removed.$ 


This so-called ‘‘sociological failure,’’ as the author calls 
it, 1S a serious charge, but it is by no means the only count 
in his bill of indictment against the missionaries. There are 
four others: their intellectual failure, their standards of 
living, their connections with imperialism, and their im- 
mobility. With regard to the first, the author says that such 
a failure is remarkable in view of all the resources, thought, 
and devotion that were put into the colleges. Observers have 
pointed out the rapid conquest of the Chinese intelligentsia 
by dialectical imperialism, and this conquest included Chris- 
tians, too. It is obvious, ‘‘China Missionary’’ says, that 
there was an intellectual vacuum among educated Christians. 
Those who studied in our schools were not sufficiently 
grounded in the Christian faith to resist the Marxist philoso- 
phy.° A third failure lay in the different standards of living 
between missionaries and Chinese. This difference raised up a 
middle wall of partition and destroyed fellowship. It seems 
evident that where ‘‘differences in standards and manner of 
living constitute a bar to fellowship, western standards and 
manners must be dropped.’’ This may involve rather austere 
celibacy.’ A fourth failure has to do with ‘‘the whole complex 
of issues now labelled imperialism.’’ Missionaries have long 
been sensitive to the connection between missions and the be- 
ginnings of western imperialist penetration in China, but to 
the Chinese the whole invasion of China by the western world 
is more wicked and humiliating than we can possibly imagine. 
The Communists have exploited the traditional nationalist at- 
tack on imperialism. But there is more than this in ‘‘im- 
perialism’’: 

Our unconScious arrogance has been and is resented; we have 

tended to exalt oecumenical fellowship as a (possibly uncon- 
scious) cover for continued elements of control from London or 
New York; our generous help is weakening or even corrupting to 
those who receive it....Moreover, can we not detect some justice 
in’ the charge of imperialism against our policies for institutions 


which fitted them for that compradore class which was the agent 
of the western penetration of Chins? 


We must be sensitive to ‘‘the theological status’’ of, and 
missionary involvement in, the total British effort in Malaya 
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or tropical Africa and in American activity in Japan, the 
Caribbean, or Western Europe. What of the close relations be- 
tween missions and government in colonial areas? Missionaries 
must be as shrewd and subtle in their analysis of their own 
governments and political systems as in their analysis of 
Marxism. An adequate interpretation depends on a coherent 
doctrine of Church and State.’ 


The fifth failure which ‘‘China Missionary’’ examines is 
immobility. Of this the mission station is the symbol. The 
physical immobility of these stations ‘‘is a symbol of a more 
serious mental and spiritual immobility.’’ The money which we 
poured into the reconstruction of property after the war did 
little good and much harm. It is distressing also that so 
many new types of work and reorganizations were held up until 
either the fear or force of external pressure drove us into 
them. The United Board for Christian Colleges had called, for 
example, for the union of adjacent colleges, but local and 
denominational prejudices and loyalties stood in the way of 
action. Communist officers have effected those changes. What 
are the forces which separate the best and most alert planners 
at the top and the large number of people lower down the scale 
who are always fearful of any creative lead? ‘‘What is re- 
sponsible for the soggy immobility of so much of our church 
and mission structure; its inability to communicate ideas 
each way; 1ts unwillingness to take serious decisions; its ap- 
palling unreadiness...to take time off from routine to face 
seriously the deeper questions? Perhaps there was nothing for 
it but to pluck down and destroy.’”’ 


A group study of the course of events in China is the sur- 
vey paper entitled ‘‘Lessons to Be Learned from the Experience 
of Christian Missions in China.’’ The basis of this study is 
the replies made by 152 missionaries from 22 Boards to a 
questionnaire which asked: What lessons, learned from mis- 
sionary experience in China, would be suggestive (1) of what 
should not be repeated in other fields, (2) of what should be 
incorporated, and (3) of the changes that should be made in 
the life and work of missionaries.'° 


Brief summaries of negative and positive lessons (17 of 
the one and 13 of the other) were presented in this paper. 


Four of each, especially relating to institutions, are given 
here. 


Negative: 


a) Educational] and medical work outstripped the development 
of the Church in size of institution and quality of 
leadership. 

b) There was too much foreign-owned and controlled property 


in many places, including large houses in high-walled 
isolated residence compounds. 
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c) Too many missionaries kept too much control too long 
over institutions, funds, policies, methods, and acti- 
vities. 

d) The Church as it developed remained too western in 
character - not sufficiently indigenous as to thought 
patterns, worship, architecture, and activities.*’ 


Positive: 


a) Everything which has been done to improve the lot of 
women, girls, and children is all to the good today. We 
have been pioneers from the beginning in the education 
and welfare of women and children. 

b) Having Chinese principals for the schools and colleges 
since 1927 (a government requirement) has been of in- 
estimable value. The same is true where Chinese doctors 
have been superintendents of hospitals. 

c) Medical service and public health work have been effec- 
tive means of service to the people, important expres- 
sions of Christian compassion, and examples and stimuli 
to the public authorities for the development of health 
services. 

d) The rural service, city social service, mass education, 
and agricultural improvement projects have ministered to 
the needs of the common people, and emergency relief in 
times of floods, famines, and in the wake of war has also 
been worth doing.! 


cé 


With reference to ‘‘positive’’ measures, such as those 
spoken of above, the study continues: ‘‘We confess, however, 
that not a few of such expressions of Christian concern, 
revolutionary in their beginnings, have tended to slip into 
standard patterns of conventional schools and of urban hospi- 
tals. Often we have failed in imagination and in Christian ad- 
venture, neglecting to go further in meeting the needs of rural 
masses and of city workers. Frequently we have been so much 
concerned with the lives of the middle-class constituency 
represented by our fellow workers and kindred folk, that we 
have not reached out adequately to others.’’*® 


It is at this point that the Denver Findings again pose 
certain important questions. First, whether a part of the huge 
proportion of overseas mission budgets now being absorbed by 
institutions could be deployed into more creative work? 
Second, whether the funds thus released could be used for the 
primary tasks of the ongoing churches? And finally, third, 
whether in those areas where governments are providing in- 
creasingly adequate educational, medical and other programs a 
reappraisal should not be made of our practice of continuing 
contiguous institutions less adequately staffed and operated 
than those of government? In this connection the Findings 
make clear that the result of such appraisal should be the 
elimination of some institutions and the creation of new 
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agencies supplementing secular work, as in the case of Chris- 
tian hostels for students or medical units in needy areas.’ * 
In this regard the study states definitely its own position 
which is in agreement with that expressed above. ‘‘We recog- 
nize that in many situations too large a proportion of our 
personnel and effort have been absorbed in institutional ser- 
vice, unduly limiting the resources put into the development 
of the Church as such. There should be frequent review and re- 
vision of educational, medical, and other service enterprises, 
with the aim of securing the maximum Christian accomplishment 
from the total resources available to the Christian movement, 
and of making continual adjustments to new conditions and to 
new vision of the task.’’*® 
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EY, 


WILLINGEN LOOKS AT INSTITUTIONS 


The emphasis upon the concept of witness as fundamental to 
the nature of the Church and Christian discipleship in recent 
thinking has strengthened, rather than weakened the belief in 
the validity of the broad scope of the mission. The papers pre- 
pared for the Willingen Conference are evidence of this. 


The North American Theological Study Group on the Mission- 
ary Obligation of the Church in its report asserted that ‘‘the 
Church’ s mission 1s part of its message, and its message 1s a 
part of its mission, because its total life, as manifested in 
each activity, is a witness to whic. God has done, will do, 
and is now doing.’’ The missionar;; vocation includes a mani- 
fold number of essential services by means of which Christ 
works through His Church and the Church works out its obliga- 
tion to its Head. These are the services of unique proclama- 
tion, including -preaching, teaching, the breaking of bread 
and prayer, steadfast witness, and peace-making. They are also 
the services of unique tdentification: healing, which is 
identification with despised, forlorn, and forgotten men who 
are ‘‘sick in mind, body, or estate’’; serving the Lord, which 
is identification with the structural social situation in 
which all men are set; and suffering and rejoicing, which is 
identification with the agony of the world in its travail of 
release and joyous consummation.’ Thus it appears that those 
functional emphases which the institutions seek to implement 
are part of the very message of the Church. 


The Dutch theological report also states that foreign mis- 
Sions must proclaim to al] nations the salvation of God, that 
is, ‘‘they must make clear that God’s salvation embraces 
human life in all its relationships.’’? The mission has a duty 
to be concerned with the permeation of the life of the nations 
by the gospel. The gospel includes forgiveness of sins, re- 
conciliation with God, and renovation of life. Is practical 
work in the social field a legitimate means for bringing 
about that renovation of life? After a study of Jesus’ min- 
istry, the report concludes that the witness of Christ cannot 
be abbreviated exclusively to preaching. Missions need these 
other activities for their witness, and love for Christ con- 
strains us to do these things. However, it must always be 
made plain that it is salvation in Christ, not modern tech- 
niques, which creates the new life and which reconstructs. 

The source of these social services must always be the re- 
deeming gospel, never mere humanitarianism. 


The Willingen Conference in its ‘‘Statement on the Mis- 
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sionary Calling of the Church’’’ did not deal specifically 
with the scope of the mission. However, the broad ministry to 
the needs of men is implicitly justified in the declaration 
that God sends forth the Church to carry out His work to the 
ends of the earth, to all nations, to the end of time, being 
sent to every inhabited area of the earth, to every social, 
political, and religious community, for the purpose of pro- 
claiming Christ’s reign in every moment and every situation. 
‘*The Church’s words and works, its whole life of mission, are 
to be a witness to what God has done, is doing, and will do in 
Christ. 2 


Among the preparatory papers for Group V, on ‘ ‘Reshaping 
the Pattern of Missionary Activity,’’ is one by Bishop Ralph 
A. Ward on ‘‘Do Institutions Ruin Missions?’’ The author in- 
dicated that the same course was followed by missionaries in 
all countries to which they went. Institutions were built on 
western patterns and supported by western funds. Although 
there was some small measure of adaptation to the conditions 
of the land, the institutions remained based on a scheme of 
financial resources far above the average person in the 
country. Only those who received sufficient income from the 
capitalist system could contribute to them. It was vain to 
hope that their support could be taken over by the nationals. 
The one real attempt to finance the institutions from within 
the country was by raising fees, and this crowded out many 
students who could not pay. In China, for example, it made 
the institutions still more dependent on the wealthy, offi- 
cial, capitalist groups. The institutions in China were 
speedily secularized by the new government, while local con- 
gregations have persisted. This does not mean that the em- 
ployment of institutions in missionary strategy has been a 
mistake, but it does mean that we must be aware of their 
limitations. 


Church institutions everywhere have had several purposes, 
including giving social expression to the spirit of Christian 
compassion, providing pioneer social services until society 
would adequately discharge its responsibility, training 
Christian workers, and providing channels for evangelism 
and for the building of Christian character. Such church in- 
stitutions always have their limitations. They are expensive 
to operate and eventually must be supported either by the 
well-to-do or by the state; they can function only within 
the political framework of the nation; they absorb a large 
part of the energies of the Church; and often they minister 
too largely to the financial class which supports them. Such 
institutions in the West grew directly out of the common life; 
but, in Asia, on the contrary, they are alien projections of 
western church life. The institutions in China did accomplish 
much in permeating the land with Christian idealism. The in- 
vestment paid off, and we should not be too unhappy about the 
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loss of the institutions. Some day, if they are needed, new 
institutions will emerge in the Christian community to meet its 
needs, and they will be a type which the community can support. 


The American group reports on ‘‘The Missionary Task in the 
Present Day’’ and on ‘‘Emphases and Changes in Policy and 
Organization’’ raised questions about institutions. The latter 
said specifically that there must be:* 


Increasing evangelistic witness in all forms of institutional 
service, understanding that basic to this witness is integrity in 
the services of those institutions and the Christian quality of 
their every contact with people; 

Increasing scrutiny of the institutions to determine whether, in 
view of limited resources in personnel and funds, a proper bal- 
ance is being maintained between the institutional and other 
forms of the Church’s work and whether each institution is meet- 
ing the task of contributing to the progress of the divinely 
ordained mission of the Church. 


Area reports and other preliminary papers mentioned various 
questions about institutions, and there were two excellent 
preparatory papers on education and medical work. Dr. J.W.C. 
Dougal]’s paper, ‘‘Towards a New Pattern of Missionary Re- 
sponsibilities in the:Field of Education,’’* begins with the 
warning that missionary ‘‘thinking on educational questions 
has already gone far ahead of our practice.’’ We must move to 
close the gulf between thought and action. Rather than attempt 
another analysis of the educational work itself, Dr. Dougal] 
is concerned to look at education’s place and value in the 
total missionary program in full view of other accepted and 
urgent liabilities. With resources so limited, can the pre- 
sent expenditures on education be justified? Having indicated 
the increasing difficulties of Christian schools under 
subordination to government policy and regulations, the diffi- 
culty of combining direct evangelism and education, and the 
poor record of colleges in winning converts and recruiting 
leaders for the Church, the author concludes that Church in- 
stitutions must necessarily be ‘‘few in number, limited in 
size, and directed largely to the needs of the Christian com- 
munity.’’ We should look ahead to the extension of Christian 
Witness in the public system of education, help to create 
local schoo] authorities, transfer the mission schools to 
them, and then cooperate through the training of teachers and 
by operating a few distinctly good secondary schools. Chris- 
tian teachers can serve in a state school system. The Church 
can then be free to attend to its own youth work ‘‘in such a 
way as to attract and help the rising generation.’’ If the 
purpose of the remaining Christian schools and colleges is to 
be the training of Christian leaders and teachers, not only 
must they be scholastically of high quality, but the Christian 
character, vocation, and churchmanship must be of similarly 
high quality. This will limit the schools in both size and 
number. The price must be paid for such institutions, and, 
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therefore, it is essential to share this concern with the 
younger churches, for, unless they are partners in achieving 
and implementing this policy, it will not succeed. The perme- 
ation of the whole community with Christian ideals and stand- 
ards ‘‘depends in,.the long run on the quality of the men and 
women who learn the real spirit and method of service in 
Christian institutions and practice their vocation in a genu- 
ine Christian fellowship.’’ ‘‘This means a bold and deter- 
mined effort to reduce the volume of educational work in the 
interests of both educational quality and spiritual distinc- 
LLonws 


Dr. Harold G. Anderson in ‘‘The Changing Pattern of Medical 
Missions’’® demonstrates by the use of statistics that the 
missionary evacuation of China and the war in Korea have re- 
duced by one half the missionary medical curative work, that 
the geographical distribution of the remaining half is very 
uneven, and that the peak of in-patients and out-patients at 
mission hospitals was reached during the past decade. ‘ ‘These 
trends suggest the end of an era in medical missions.’’ The 
great increase in local public health service, the increase in 
the number of private practitioners, and thinking about medi- 
cal missions since Madras underscore this view. 


Medical missions have developed on an opportunistic basis, 
with little exchange of experience and common planning. ‘ ‘Per- 
haps more consistent and effective results would have been 
attained if from the outset mission boards had recognized 
medicine as a specialty and medical missions as a specialty 
twice over, and had been willing to appoint specialists in 
medical mission strategy to advise them both on the medical 
and medical-mission aspects of their work. It is only by a 
profound study of medical missions that either the quality or 
scope of such specialist direction may be envisaged.’’ 


Dr. Anderson reviews in most interesting fashion the history 
of medical missions - the pioneer era, the nursing era, and 
the training era. He deals with work for the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. Governments, seeing the prestige of pioneer 
Christian medical agencies, began their own programs and in 
main centers of population they compare favorably with west- 
ern nations. However, such services have been too costly to 
extend to the whole population, and governments have conse- 
quently emphasized preventive medicine. Government attitudes 
toward mission medical work vary, but whatever the situation 
medical missions do not dare to become identified with govern- 
ment. In many quarters a secularized medical profession is es- 
sentially a trade, and medical missions must produce a policy 
to counteract this tendency. 


Medical missions were for the Protestant Church a redis- 
covery of healing as one of its functions. Welfare work has 
not yet been as fully accepted as healing, but the two are 
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complementary aspects of oné total response to Christ’s 
'**second commandment.’’ This must become increasingly the 
activity of the ordinary church member rather than of the in- 
stitution. A healing Church can be a mighty force for preven- 
tive medicine, and all of its educational and parochial re- 
sources can be employed to that end. Medical missions must be 
thought of, not as works of compassion primarily, but as 
‘*proclamation of the Gospel,’’ a powerful complement to other 
methods of proclamation. ‘‘Medical missions... are a special 
means of making whole those for whom il] health or disability 
may then become not an obstacle but a gateway to the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’’ 


Since the question of the role of institutions in mission 
work had been raised so plainly in the thinking preparatory to 
the Willingen Conference, it was to be expected that the dele- 
gates would give it their attention. The conference did not 
deal in detail with any type of institution, nor did it define 
the role of institutions in missionary activity. What it did 
do. was to ask questions and to place the problem of institu- 
tions high’on the list of questions for study by the missionary 
agencies and the International Missionary Council during the 
next few years. 


The Willingen Statement on Institutions’ 


Christian schools, colleges, hospitals and other institutions 
have made and are making tremendous contributions in the meeting of 
human need, in creating a friendliness to Christianity among non- 
Christians, and in providing the Church with some of its most 
creative leadership. In some fields new or enlarged institutions 
are needed. 


The present situation calls however for re-examination of the 
number, type and character of institutions in relation to the 
Church’s total task and resources. Colleges, schools and hospi- 
tals were founded, mostly from the West, and in accordance with 
western patterns. In the changed circumstances of our times there 
is urgent need to ask whether resources claimed by some of these 
institutions should not be released for use in new enterprises, 
ot to the local church, and more central to its missionary 
task. 


The mere existence of an institution is sometimes judged to be 
an argument for its continuance, even when it has forsaken its 
original purpose or outlived its effectiveness. Institutions often 
claim an undue share of resources, and exist somewhat apart from 
the church. There are cases of schools and colleges which can only 
maintain themselves by increasing numbers so as to raise the income 
from fees, with results destructive to sound education and per- 
sonal contacts. Where non-Christians form the majority of staff or 
students there is small chance of the institution’s aoe a 
strong Christian witness. Government grants inevitably imply a mea- 
sure of Government control; though this control may in some cases 
have positive advantages, constant vigilance is needed to ensure 
that Christian standards are not thereby compromised. 


_ In order to determine the place of any institution in the life 
of the Christian enterprise in the area the following questions are 
pertinent: 


Al 


(a) Is the institution of first-rate quality professionally and 
spiritually? Has it such a proportion of Christian staff or 
students as to ensure that its work can truly be called 
Christian? 


(b) Do staff and students participate in the life of the local 
church? Does it give training for Christian responsibility and 
service in the church and in the community? Is it of such a 
pattern that the church can take some responsibility for it 
and share in its management? 


(c) Does the institution make such a contribution to the total 
Christian cause that the continued use of Christian personnel 
and resources in this enterprise is justified as compared with 
use in alternative undertakings which may be more important? 


(d) Is it possible by the union of two or more institutions to 
give a more effective Christian witness and to serve the church 
and community better? 


The present institutional programme does not necessarily pro- 
vide the best educational and fapite service to the community. 

Qne strong Christian institution may be more important than half a 
dozen in which Christian influence is so weak as to make no real 
impact. A hostel for Christian students attached to a government 
institution, or a well-run Christian student centre, may do more 
effective work than a Christian school or college inadequately 
staffed. The extension of simple medical services into rural or 
other unreached areas may, with the same resources and personnel, 
bear a greater Christian witness than is possible in large medical 
institutions. This method, by its wider outreach, offers greater 
opportunities for evangelism and for the expression of Christian 
compassion. 


Christians may find opportunities for service not only in 
Christian institutions but within non-Christian society, thus in- 
fluencing policies there and leavening the state system. To reduce 
the size of an institution may mean a greater charge on mission 
and church funds. Therefore a reduction in size, which may involve 
a reduction in the number of institutions, may be dedi nabee in 
order to maintain within an area one or two institutions of high 
professional and spiritual quality. The cooperation of several 
churches and boards for such a purpose has already proved effective 
and should be extended. 


The problem of institutions is fundamentally a spiritual one. 
Technical and organizational matters cannot be treated as unim- 
portant, but the level of spiritual life in an institution matters 
even more. To make an institution more effective is thus a ques- 
tion of making more Christian the service of its staff, the per- 
sonal relations of its members, and the corporate worship and wit- 
ness of its day-to-day life. 


The Division of Foreign Missions Takes Up the Study 


The Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of 


the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. began an intensive study 
of the Willingen findings in the autumn after the conference. 
There was a consultation of the American delegation, the Staff 
Council held a consultation, and various committees gave con- 
sideration to the issues which had been raised. Then the Di- 
vision Assembly made the findings its chief concern at Denver 
in December. The problem of institutions was always one of the 
major questions considered in these various meetings. The re- 
sult of that consideration up to this date is the section (VI) 
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on Institutions in the findings of the Assembly at Denver. 
This section reads: 


Mission institutions, however valid in their early history, and 
however impressive in their present program, are being re-ex- 
amined searchingly today in the light of the following considera. 
tions: 


Y. 


Are they ministering to real needs in this revolutionary world, 
with its crisis time-table and a whole new landscape of emerg- 
ing opportunities? 


Could a part of the huge proportion of overseas mission budgets 
now being absorbed by institutions be deployed into more crea- 
tive work? Could the funds thus released be used for the pri- 
mary tasks of the ongoing churches, and adjusted to their 
stewardshi abeedacals taking for granted that financial con- 
trol will be shared increasingly? 


Where governments are providing increasingly adequate educa- 
tional, medical and other programs should not a reappraisal be 
made of our practice of continuing contiguous institutions less 
adequately staffed and operated than those of government? Un- 
doubtedly the result of such appraisal should be the elimina- 
tion of some institutions and the creation of new agencies 
supplementing secular work, as in the case of Christian hostels 
placed beside government schools and medical task forces en- 
tering unserved areas. 


Should some agency, e.g., the IMC, set up standards for re- 
evaluating institutions (see Willigen report, p.32f.), as was 
suggested by some members of the younger churches at Willingen, 
saa then initiate consultations within both home and field con- 
stituencies, looking toward the progressive adaptation of 
exlsting’institutions to a more mobile strategy of missionary 


outreach? 


It 1s to these questions that the members and missionaries 


of the American foreign mission boards must begin earnest 
thinking. This paper has sought to recapitulate past thinking 
in order that it might illumine present thinking. 
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V 
TOWARD A NEW POLICY FOR INSTITUTIONAL WORK 


Guided by the foregoing review of a quarter of a century of 
thinking by missionary field workers and administrators about 
institutional work, the writer sets forth the following prin- 
ciples as a proposal to stimulate further discussion leading to 
action. It is exceedingly difficult to treat as a single unit 
all types of institutions - schools, hospitals, rural service 
centers, city social service agencies, orphanages, and all the 
rest - but, since they are all varying forms of Christian min- 
istry and share in the unity of Christ, an attempt can profit- 
ably be made to state principles which are valid for all types 
of functional work. Let it be remembered that size does not 
make an ‘‘institution’’ nor determine the point at which ‘‘in- 
stitutionalism’’ is likely to infect the organization. A soup 
kitchen and a three hundred bed hospital, a kindergarten and a 
university - all are institutions. 


Basic Principles for Institutional Work 


Ll. The gospel of God in Jesus Christ is given for the salva- 
tion of man and for the whole of humanity both now and unto the 
end of time when God shal] bring His kingdom in all its fullness 
of perfection. It redeems the individual in soul and mind and 
body. It transforms societyevenas it brings aman to new birth. 
The gospel must be proclaimed in word and in deed, as, follow- 
ing the example of our Lord who sent the Church into the world, 
those who form the Body of Christ live out that gospel] in acts 
of proclamation. The gospel must be proclaimed by the Church in 
discipleship, in common worship, in corporate priestly inter- 
cession, in prophetic preaching, in teaching, in pastoral 
care, in healing, in showing forth divine compassion, in feed- 
ing the hungry, in reconciliation, in ]iberating the victims of 
oppression, in fellowship. Proclamation of the gospel in all of 
these forms is witness to Christ, or evangelism. It confronts 
the world with Christ. No one of the functions may be omitted 
if the witness of the Church of Christ is to be authentic. 


2. Everyone of these functions assumes institutional form as 
the Church discharges it; but it is the enduring function, not 
the ephemeral institutional form, which is important. 


3. All Christian ministry arises out of the Incarnation. 
Because it is the Body of Christ, the Word Incarnate, the 
Church must witness and minister both through the proclaimed 
Word and the acted Word. Verbalization alone is insufficient to 
proclaim the Gospel. To the preaching of the Word and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments there is inseparably joined the 
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sacrificial service of the brotherhood on behalf of the breth- 
ren and the world. Acts of ministry and compassion, in both 
institutionalized and non-institutionalized types, are them- 
selves forms of Christian witness when done purely for the 

sake of Christ and out of love for men. It should be made ap- 
parent that their motivation is the love of Christ for men ahd 
the obedience of His servants to His will in ministering to 
their brethren. Witness by word and deed must supplement and 
complement each other. However, the deed ought not be per- 
formed, nor institutional service rendered, merely to create 

an opportunity for an ‘‘evangelistic’’ contact, nor ought 
coercion be used, even indirectly, for then these services be- 
come tinged with exploitation and are not done in the spirit of 
love. The full range of missionary ministry with its present 
functional emphases is necessary to demonstrate Christian con- 
cern: for all of life, to proclaim that Jesus Christ is Savior 
and Lord over all of life, and to prepare the human channels 
through which His power may touch and transform life. They are 
not ‘‘good works’’ but dramatic proclamation of the gospel. It 
should be remembered with regard to both word and deed that the 
Holy Spirit makes use of both. Evangelization is man’s respon- 
sibility with the aid of the Holy Spirit, but conversion is the 
work of the Holy Spirit alone. 


4. A Christian institution is not in itself an end or even 
an independent entity; fundamentally it is, or should be, the 
Body of Christ functioning for witnessing in a particular way. 
Therefore, it should be an expression of the local church’s life 
and work, and it should be within the Church’s life, not pe- 
ripheral to it. When new institutions are planned, care should 
be taken to assure this. Older institutions traveling a path of 
separation from the Church must be brought into an intimate re- 
lationship or they should definitely be cut loose from the 
Church and mission as private institutions with a Christian 
purpose but not posing as Church institutions and not financed 
by mission funds. Every Christian institution should have a 
clear-cut statement of its principles and objectives. 


5. The younger churches, by virtue of their being the Church, 
should have responsibility for the institutions in their midst. 
Henceforth, no new institutions should be established unless 
the local church takes the intiative in, or at least shares 
fully in, their creation. When the assistance of missionary 
agencies from outside the country is required, as has usually 
been the case, each institution should be a common venture of 
Church and mission. Where institutions still remain under mis- 
sionary control, the national Church should have a responsible 
share in their control and development. In a pioneer area where 
the Church has not yet been established, the mission acts on be- 
half of the whole Church and takes the initiative; but just as 
soon as the Church is established, however smal] in numbers, al] 
forms of evangelism and ministry must become a joint enterprise 
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of Church and mission. 


6. It is essential that any new institution be from the 
first an expression of the concern and ministry of the local 
church as wel] as the Church universal. Therefore, it ought to 
grow in the local soil and thrive in the local climate. It may 
not be a foreign hothouse plant continuing to be kept alive 
only by special aid from afar, although foreign plants may be 
domesticated by skillful indigenous gardeners. Skil] ful 
adaptation is required in the process. Care should be taken to 
insure that types of service, institutional organization, 
buildings, and equipment be of the kind which in the course of 
time can be multiplied with the personnel and resources of the 
locality or region. 


7. The. Church and its missionary agencies should always 
scrutinize church institutions to discern whether they are ef- 
fectively discharging their functions. The Church and the mis- 
sion should also never cease to experiment with new, relatively 
uninstitutionalized means of discharging the functions by 
utilizing voluntary lay service. , 

8. There must be constant vigilance against ‘‘institutional- 
ism’’ in institutions, and the staff of each agency should 
rigorously exercise corporate self-examination. Each national 
church judicatory, each mission, each National Christian 
Council needs also at frequent intervals to examine the pro- 
gram of institutional work within its area. Such examination 
should not be in the spirit of inquisition, but of spiritual 
discipline; it is an accounting of common stewardship. 


9. Since every functional form of ministry is a proclamation 
of the Gospel of Him who is the way, the truth, and the life, 
and since only our very best can be an adequate sacrifice of 
service to the glory of God, every institution ought to main- 
tain the highest scientific standards in relation to its task. 
It should, however, avoid that sterile professionalism which 
equates high standards with imported models from abroad and 
with techniques requiring the most expensive equipment. It 
ought also to seek to maintain those high standards through an 
imaginative adaptation of local materials to the technical re- 
quirements of the task. Furthermore, each agency must guard 
against making ‘‘high standards’’ a bulwark of institutional 
rigidity and an enemy of non-institutionalized service, exten- 
sion work, and voluntary service. High scientific standards 
should be coupled with Christian faith and love. 


10. Every institution ought to be an exemplar of the Chris- 
tian faith. At its center, giving it life and power, should be 
the Kotnonia, the unity of brethren in Christ. Christ should 
be incarnate in the fellowship which ministers in His name. 

Its corporate ministry should show forth the Lord; it should be 
the outreach of the Koinonia into the world. The staff of any 
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institution should be overwhelmingly composed of devoted 
Christians who play their part in the local Christian com- 
munity as well as in the life of the institution. An institu- 
tion is merely the tool by which the staff corporately exer- 
cise their ministry; the total impact of the institution must 
be unmistakably Christian. Sometimes the true Kotnonia is’ ex- 
pressed more fully in an institution than in some congregation 
nearby. 


ll. If every institution is to be an example of this Chris- 
tian brotherhood and a demonstration of Christian unity, then 
in its inner life and in its service there may be no segrega- 
tion on racial lines and no unequal treatment on grounds of 
nation or race. 


12. Christians are a light to lighten and a salt to savor, 
and it should be so with their institutions. As lights, they 
have a pioneering function, but when the state has followed 
where ‘the Church has led, it is not always necessary to con- 
tinue a particular type of service, but energies and re- 
sources can be put into new forms of pioneering. So it is also 
in the work of salting or permeating the community with Chris- 
tian ideals through institutional media. When the public 
takes the responsibility for any type of service which it 
should give the people, then only a sufficient number of 
Christian institutions of the kind need to be retained to set 
standards, ‘to give insight to the public service, and to pro- 
vide Christian leadership. 


[For example, in every state which assumed responsibility for 
public education and grants real freedom of religion, the mis- 
sion school system should be transferred to public authorities 
under conditions which would guarantee a religious emphasis in 
public education; and the Church and mission should retain only 
a few high-type schools for training its leaders and for in- 
fluencing the public schools. The energies of the Church in 
such an event should be put into religious education, supple- 
menting the public schools, and into types of popular education 
not offered by the public schools. It is not the function of 
the Church to provide universal education; that is the function 
and duty of the state. However, the Church has an obligation to 
stimulate the state to the fulfillment of its duty and it has 
an obligation to seek a spiritual] emphasis in public education. 
The Church’s function and duty is, first, to provide religious 
education, and, second, to provide such additional general 
education on a Christian basis as may be necessary for the 
training of its professional and lay leaders. Any obligation 
for general education beyond this depends upon varying local 
conditions. In many colonial areas, the state assumes responsi- 
bility for the education of the nominal-Christian, white, ruling 
population but not of the native people. The education of the 
people is left to the missions with the help of government 


grants, which are always uncertain in amount and continuity, 
and always the source of possible government control. The 
scandal of unfair discrimination by Christian whites nullifies 
the effect of the mission’s unselfish service. It would prob- 
ably be a more effective witnessing to Christ if the mission 
should succeed in persuading the Christian ruling class to as- 
sume responsibility for general education by the state, and if 
mission efforts then supplemented the state system with specif- 
ically Christian education. The situation varies from region, 
to region, but behind all local questions lie the two large 
issues: How can the church best provide religious education? 
How should religious education be related to public education? 


13. Christian institutional service to non-Christians 
should be directed in the main toward ministering to the most 
needy, to those neglected by others. This does not mean that 
the wealthy and the intellectuals are to be neglected. How- 
ever, the tendency of institutions, especially schools, to be- 
come identified with the middle and upper classes hampers 
ministry to the poor and dispossessed. 


14. As long as the Christian community is a minority in any 
land, for the staffing of Christian institutions there is 
little hope of having available great numbers of Christians 
with the necessary attainments in both Christian character and 
the highest level of scientific and technical competence, al- 
though the number of such Christians will be high in the total 
population in proportion to the total number of Christians. 
Therefore, no one church or mission can hope to have a suffi- 
cient number of well-qualified staff members for its institu- 
tions. It follows that in many instances Christian institu- 
tional work should be established on a cooperative bdsts. 
Planning should cover a wide area. Funds and personnel should 
be pooled wherever possible for the best interest of the work. 


[Small over-all boards of strategy, such as suggested by Dr. 
H. G. Anderson for medical] missions, made up of experts in 
each field of specialized activity and drawn from older and 
younger church lands, should be established (through the good 
offices of the International Missionary Council and related to 
it) to give wise direction to the missionary enterprise. There 
should be such boards for secondary education, higher educa- 
tion, religious education, health and healing, technical ser- 
vices in city and country, social service in the narrower 
sense, and for every type of functional specialty. These 
boards would have no administrative powers and duties and 
would be advisory, but it is likely that their advice would be 
heeded once a thoroughly cooperative basis were established 
for institutional work. If it is thought that this proposal 
tends to create too much new machinery, then individuals 
could be designated as consultants, although the joint opindon 
of several experts together is to be preferred. 
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[One important aspect of the problem is the conservation of 
qualified personnel trained by the Church and missions. Loss- 
es to governmental and other private institutions are too 
great. This is in part a matter of Christian vocation. 


L5. Money used unwisely, and often put into huge buildings 
in western style, has fostered institutionalism. Instead of 
money, western aid should be given largely in the form of 
skilled personnel, tools, and techniques. Nationals should be 
encouraged to adapt their own types of buildings to the tech- 
nical requirements of various kind of institutions. Such 
adaptation is equally urgent with respect to organization and 
methods of support. 


Some Questions to Ask in Seeking Criteria 


for Judging Institutions 


1. Does the particular institution being examined do its 
job well? Does it maintain first-class technical and scien- 
tific standards so that its work is technically excellent and 
its reputation good? Is the maintenance of these standards a 
matter of the ‘‘spirit’’ or the ‘‘letter’’ of them? Are high 
standards equated with professionalism? Is theresany effort 
made by the institution to attain high quality through the use 
of local materials or techniques? 


2. Has the institution emerged out of the national environ- 
ment or is it an alien importation? If the latter, to what de- 
gree has there been adaptation in administration, physical 
plant, methods, and forms of support to the national situa- 
tion? Has adaptation helped or hindered the performance of the 
institution’s function? Can the institution be reproduced and 
multiplied many times in other places through the use of local 
materials and resources without great reliance on help from 
abroad? 


3. To what extent does the institution contribute to the 
enrichment of the life of the Church or to the training of the 
ministry, professional church workers, and lay leaders? How 
essential is the institution to the welfare of the Christian 
community? 


4. How does the particular institution appear in the total 
picture of Christian life and work in the area or nation? Do 
the personnel and funds required for its maintenance repre- 
sent too large a part of the whole? Do other essential forms 
of ministry suffer because so large a share of the resources 
are allocated to the institution? Viewed from the regional or 
national perspective with respect to the deployment of all the 
Christian resources of the area, is the institution justified? 
Should it be the cooperative organ of all churches and mis- 
sions, if it is not now? Should it be strengthened, relocated, 
directed along new lines, or closed? 
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5. What is the Christian character of the institution? Is 
it unmistakably an exemplar of Christ and His Church? Is it 
within itself a Christian community? Are the majority of the 
staff (and in case of schools, the students) practicing Chris- 
tians? Do they give a convincing demonstration of Christian 
brotherhood in their relations with each other and with the 
people who come in contact with them? 


6. To what extent is the institution integrated in the life 
of the local church? Do its staff and personnel] participate in 
the worship, fellowship, and work of the local Christian com- 
munity? Does-the local church accept it and- support it as its 
own ministry? Does the agency give leadership to local Chris- 
tians within the area of its own functional responsibility 
and does it draw them into its work on a voluntary basis? 


7. To whom does the institution minister? What non-church 
or non-mission institutions are serving the same people? How 
does their service compare with that of the Christian institu- 
tion? Is it fully adequate? What loss to the people would 
there be if the Christian institution were closed or relo- 
cated? €an the institutional work be replaced by mobile non- 
institutional forms of ministry by which the function can be 
more effectrvely and economically discharged? 


Out of answers to such‘questions as these, criteria for 
judging the effectiveness of institutions will emerge. General 
statements of criteria should then be modified in specific ap- 
plication to particular categories of institutions and to 
particular places. Those who minister through the institutions 
should participate as members of the local church - rather than 
merely as the staff of an institution - in the discussion and 
formulation. Basic to all other criteria will be theological 
ones arising out of the doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Koinonia. Every form of witness and ministry mst represent 
the outreach into the world of the Kotnonia, that brother- 
hood which reveals the presence of the mystical Body of Him 
who is the Word Incarnate. 
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APPENDIX A 


NOTE — The Executive Board of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of The National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., at its meeting May 27-28, 1953 took the following 
actions: 


“VOTED (a) To give general approval to the ‘Statement of 
Principles on Institutions,’ prepared by Dr. Beaver; (This ap- 
pears in the first portion of this booklet. ) 


(b) To adopt as guides and bases for discussion of our Boards 
and of the related missions and churches: 


(1) ‘Criteria for the Measurement and Evaluation of Christian 
Institutions’ 


(2) ‘Questions for the Evaluation of Proposed New Institu- 
tions. ’”” 


In order to make these two documents more readily available 
as guides and bases for discussion, they are now incorporated 
herein. 

~L. A. Gotwald, Executive Secretary, D.F.M. 


A STATEMENT OF CRITERIA 
Introduction 


Dr. Beaver’s statement was quite satisfactory as a Statement 
of Principles. The committee of The Division of Foreign Missions 
formulated a Statement of Criteria, by which our institutions 
should be judged. 


There are many different sorts of institutions, such as 
schools, colleges, theological seminaries, hospitals, sanatoria, 
presses, etc. Even the Church is an institution, and should be 
subject to the same careful scrutiny as other institutions. In 
view of this multiplicity of character of institutions, these 
criteria must be accepted only as general guides to aid in the 
examination and evaluation of existing institutions. Specific 
details must be filled in for different areas, for various types 
of service to be rendered, and for varying cultural and reli- 
gious backgrounds. In fact, the committee felt that other ques- 
tions must be raised for proposed new institutions and these are 
incorporated in the second part of this report. 


ae 


Part I - Criteria for the Measurement and 
Evaluation of Existing Institutions 


1. The Christian Character of the Institution 


a. 


Internally 


It should unmistakably be an examplar of Christ and of 
His Church; and within itself, it should be a truly 
Christian community. 


The majority of its staff (and in the case of a school, 
the students) should be practicing Christians. 


In their relations with one another, and with the people 
with whom they come in contact, the staff (and in the 
case of a school, the Christian students) should give a 
convincing demonstration of Christian brotherhood. 


. Relationships with the Church 


It should form an integral part of the Church and serve 
an essential place in the broader ministry of the Church 
and in its world-wide outreach. It should also be re- 
lated organizationally to the Church on the field. 


Through its program and service it should contribute to 
the enrichment of the life of the members of the Church. 
And it should be an instrument (in the case of a school, 
college, theological seminary, or nurses’ training 
school) in the training of the ministry, of professional 
church workers, and of lay leaders in many walks of 


life. 


Every institution should play a particular part in the 
total picture of Christian life and work in the area, 
or in the nation. 


The character and development of the institution should 
be such that its support may eventually be taken over 
by the Church on the field. Therefore the personnel and 
funds required for its maintenance should not represent 
too large a part of the whole activity of the Church. 
Likewise, other essential forms of ministry or service 
in the Church should not suffer because so large a 
share of the resources are allocated to the institution. 


The institution should also be integrated into the life 
of the local church. Its staff and personnel should 
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participate in the worship, fellowship and work of the local 
Christian community. Likewise the local- Church should accept 
it and help to support it as its own. Every institution should 
give leadership to the local Christians within the area of its 
own functional responsibility and draw them into its work on a 
voluntary basis, wherever possible. 


9. The Functional Character of the Institution 
a. Technical and Professional 


Every institution should do its job well. “Only our very 
best can be an adequate sacrifice of service to the glory 


of God.”’ 


It should maintain first-class technical and scientific 
standards so that its work is technically excellent and its 
reputation good. The maintenance of such standards should 
follow the “spirit’’ of them, and not merely the “letter”’. 


High standards should not result merely in “professionalism’’. 
Rather, every effort should be made by the institution to 
attain high quality, through the use of local materials or 
techniques. 


b. Adaptation to its Environment 


It is ideal if an institution has emerged out of the na- 
tional environment, rather than being an alien importation. 
If the latter is the case, adaptation in administration, 
physical plant, methods, and forms of support to the 
national situation should be sought to the fullest possi- 
ble extent. Such adaptation should help the institution in 
the performance of its functions; and in such a manner, 
that the institution might be reproduced and multiplied in 
other places through the use of local resources and ma- 
terials without great reliance on help from abroad. 


c. What Needs Must Be Met 


Every institution must examine those to whom it ministers, 
and the needs it seeks to meet, some of which may still be 
unmet. 


In this examination, note should be taken of non-church or 
non-mission institutions which are serving the same people, 
and meeting the same needs. The service rendered by the 
Christian institution should equal or excell that of other 
similar institutions. 
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d. The Future of the Institution 


It should study what loss, if any, might be caused to 
the people of its community, both Christian and non- 
Christian, in case it were closed or re-located. How 
essential, therefore, is the institution to the welfare 
of the Christian community, or to others who need its 
services? 


Part II - Questions for the Evaluation of 
Proposed New Institutions 


The basic principles underlying Christian institutions, as 
set forth in the discussion paper of Dr. Beaver, entitled 
“Toward a More Effective Ministry through Missionary Institu- 
tions’, are applicable in large measure to both existing as 
well as proposed future institutions. However, in the study 
of the need for new institutions, certain specific questions 
arise, which should be studied and carefully answered. 


1. Will the proposed institution contribute definitely to the 
extension of the Kingdom of God, in its area? 


2. Are there similar institutions in the area which might be 
utilized by the Church, to fill the same need? 


3. Can the object to be attained by the proposed institution 
be achieved, 


(a) By a non-institutional approach; 


(b) By a less institutionalized approach, such as a 
Christian hostel for students at a non-Christian 
school or college; or 


(c) By voluntary lay service? 


4. Does,the local Church feel the need for such an institu- 
tion? Will it assume. proportionate responsibility for its 
leadership and support? 


5. With limited funds and resources available, will the pro- 
posed institution serve best for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, or should other agencies or media be em- 
ployed, with such resources? 


6. Could the ends to be accomplished be obtained better 
through some cooperative enterprise? 
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